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' MARMION. 



SlntroHuction to Canto ibii^. 



YOL. iir. 



TO 



RICHAED HEBEB, Esq. 

Mtfioun^Hoase, Christmas. 
Heap en mor^ wood !-«*Tlie wind is chill ; 
But let it whistle as it will. 
We'll keep our Christmas merry stiU. 
Each age has deemed the new-bora year 
The fittest time for festal cheer : 
Even, heathen yet, the savage Dane 
At lol more deep the mead did dram ; 
High on the beach his galleys drew. 
And feasted all kifl pirate crew ; 
Then, in his low and pule-built hall> 
Where shields and axes deck'd the wall. 



INTEODITCTION 

They gorged upon the half-dress'd steer ; 
Caroused in seas of sable beer ; 
While rounds in brutal jest, were throwfi 
The half-gnaw'd rib^ and marrow-bone ; 
Or listen'd all, in grim delight, 
While scalds yell'd out the joys of fight. 
Then forth, in frenzy, would they hie. 
While wildly loose their red locks fly. 
And, dancing round the blazing pile. 
They make such barbarous mirth the while. 
As best might to the mind recall 
The boisterous joys of Odin's hall. 

And well our Christian sires of old 
Loved when the year its course had roU'd, 
And brought blithe Christmas back again. 
With all his hospitable train. 
Domestic and religious rite 
Gave honour to the holy night : 

 

On Christmas eve the bells were rung; 
On Christmas %ve the mass was sung ; 



TO CANTO SIXtH. 

That only nighty in all the year^ 
Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. 
The damsel donn'd her kirtle sheen ; 
The hall was dress'd with holy green ; 
Forth to the wood did merry-men go^ 
To gather in the misletoe. 
Then open'd wide tibe Baron's hall 
To Tassal^ tenant^ serf^ and all ; 
Power laid his rod of rule aside^ 
And Ceremony doff 'd her pride. 
The heir^ with roses in his shoes^ 
That night might village partner chuse ; 
The lord^ underogating, share 
The vulgar game of ^* post and pair.'' 
All hail'd, with uncontrolled ddight^ 
And general voice, the happy night. 
That to the cottage^ as the crown^ 
Brought tidings of salvation down. 

The fire^ with well-dried Ipga supplied^ 
Went roaring up the chimney .wide j 



^ 



6 INTftODUCTJON 

The huge halUtahle's oalcen face, 
Scrubb'd till it ahone^ the day to graoe^ 
Bore then upon its maasiye bovd 
No marks to part the squire and lord. 
Then was brought in the lusty brawn^ 
By old blue-coated aerving man ; 
' Then the grim boar's head frown'd on high. 
Crested with bays and rosiunary. 
Well can the green-garb'd raojger tell. 
How, when, and where, thd monster fell ; 
What dogs before his death he tore. 
And all the baiting of the boar. 
The wassel round, in good brown bowls, 
Gamish'd with ribbons, blithely trowls* 
There the huge sirloin reek'd ; hard by 
Plumb-porridge stood> and Christmas pye; 
Nor faU'd old Scotland to produce. 
At such high tide, her savoury goose. 
Then came the merry masquers in. 
And carols roar'd with blithesome din ; 



TO CAHtO SIXTH. 

If unmelodious was the soDg^ 

It was a hearty note, and strong. 

Who lists may in their mumming see 

Traces of ancient mystery ; 

White shirts supplied the ma8quera4e. 

And smutted cheeks the yisors made ; 

But O ! what masquers^ richly d^t. 

Can boast of bosoms half so light ! 

England was merry England^ when 

CHd Qiristmas brought his sports again. 

'Twas Christmas broach'd the mightiest ale ; 

Twas Christmas told the merriest tale ; 

A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 

The poor man's heart through half the year. 

Still linger^ in our northern dime^ 
Some remnants of the good old time ; 
ABd atm, within ««r ^Uejj he«. 
We hold the kindred title dear^ 
Even when^ p^chance^ its £iir-fetch'd claim 
To southern ear sounds empty name ; 



<8 IKTROPVCTIOlf 

For course of bloody our proverbs deem^ 
Is warmer than the mountaiii-streaiii.* 
And thus^ my Christmas still I hold 
Where my great-grandsire came of old^ 
With amber beard and flaxen hair^ 
And reverend apostolic air^ 
The feast and holy-tide to share^ 
And mix sobriety with wine^ 
And honest mirth with thoughts divine ; 
Small thought was his^ in after time^ 
E'er to be hitch'd into a rhyme. 
The simple sire could only boast^ 
That he was loyal to his cost ; 
The banish'd race of kings revered^ 
And lost his land>— -but kept his beard.. 

In these drear halls^ where welcome kind 
Is with £etir liberty combined ; 



* ^' Blood b wanner, than water,*' — a proverb meant to nn> 
dicate our family predilections. 



TO CANTO SIXTH. 

Where cordial friendBhip gives the hand^ 
And flies constraint the magic wand 
Of the &ir dapae that rules the land> 
Little we heed the tempest drear. 
While music, mirth, and social cheer. 
Speed on their wings the passing year. 
And Mertoun's halls are £ur e'en now. 
When not a leaf is on the bough. 
Tweed loves them well, and turns again. 
As loth to leave the sw^t domain. 
And holds his mirror to her face. 
And dips her with a dose embrace :— 
Gladly as he, we seek the dome. 
And as reluctant turn us home, 

How just, that, at this time of glee. 

My thoughts should, Heber, turn to thee ! 

For many a merry hour we've known. 

And heard the chimes of midnight's tone. 

Cease, then, my friend ! a moment cease. 

And leave these classic tomes in peace ! 

a2 



10 INTKODUCTION 

Of Roman and of Grecian lore^ 
Sure mortal brain can hold no moire. 
Tbese ancients^ as Noll Bluff might say^ 
Were '' pretty fellows in their day ;" * • 
But time and tide o'er all prevail"^ 
On Christmas eye a Christmas tale*— 
Of wonder and of war—" Profane ! 
What ! leave the lofty Latian strain^ • 
Her stately prose^ her verse's charms^ 
To hear the dash of rusty arms ; 
In Fairy Land or Limbo lost^ 
To jostle conjuror and ghost> 
Groblin and witch r«--Nay^ Heber dear^ 
Before you t<^uch my charter^ hear ; 
Though Leyden aids> alas ! no more^ 
My cause with many-languaged lore. 
This may Isay:-— in realms of death 
Ulysses meets Alcides' tvraitk / 



* << Hannibal was a pzettj fellow, sir— « veiy pretty tfOom 
in his day." — Old Bachelor, 



TO CANTO SIXTH* 11 



JBneas, upon Thrada's shore^ 
The ghost of murdei^d Polydore ; 
For omens^ we in Liyy cross^ 
At every tiim^ locutus Boi. 
As grave and duly speaks that ox. 
As if he told the price of stocks ; 
Or heldy in Rome republican. 
The place of Common-councilnuui. 

All nations hav^ their omens drear. 
Their legends wild of woe and fear. 
To Cambria look-— the peasant see 
Bethink him of Gleadowerdy^ 
And shun '' the S[drit's Blasted. Tree. 
The Highlander, whose red daymor^ 
The battle tuni'd on Maida's shore. 
Will, on a Friday mom, look pale. 
If ask'd to tell a fisury tale : 
He fears the vengeful Elfin King^ 
Who leaves that day his grassy ring ; 



12 INTRODUCTION 

InTisible to human ken^ 

He walks among the sons of men. 

Didst ere, dear Heber^ pass along 
Beneath the towers of Franch^mont^ 
Which^ like an eagle's nest in air^ 
Hang o'er the stream and hamlet ^r ?-^ 
Deep in their vaults^ the peasants say^ 
A mighty treasure buried lay^ 
Amass'd through rapine and tnrough wrong 
By the last lord of Franch6mont. 
The iron chest is bolted hard^ 
A huntsman sits^ its constant guard ; 
Around his neck his horn is hung^ 
His hanger in his belt is slimg ; 
Before his feet his bloodhounds lie : 
An 'twere not for his gloomy eye^ 
Whose withering glance no heart can brooks 
As true a huntsman doth he look^ 
As bugle e'er in brake did sounds 
Or ever hoUow'd to a hound. 



j TO CAKTO SIXTH. 13 

To chase the fiend^ and win the prise^ 

In that same dungeon ever tries 

An aged Necromantic Priest ; 

It is an hundred years at leasts 

Since 'twixt diem first the strife began^ 

And neither yet has lost or won. 

And oft the Conjuror's words will make 

The stubborn Demon groan and quake ; 

And oft the bands of iron breaks 

Or bursts one lock, that still amain^ 

Fast as 'tis open'd, shuts again. 

That magic strife within the tomb 

May last until the day of doom^ 

Unless the Adept shall learn to tell 

The Tery word that dench'd the spell> 

When Francb'mont lock'd the treasure-cell. 

An hundred years are past and gone. 

And scarce three letters has he won. 

Such general superstition may 
Excuse for old Pitscottie say ; 



14 IMTBODUCTION 

Whose gofiBip history has given 
My song the messenger from heftven^ 
That wam'd^ in Lithgow^ Scotland's King, 
Nor less the infernal summoning'; 
May pass the Af onk oi Durham's tale. 
Whose Demon fought in Gothic mail ; 
May pardon plead for Fordun grave. 
Who told of GiffordVGoblin^ave. 
But why such instances to you. 
Who in an instant can review 
Your treasured hoards of various lore. 
And furnish twenty thousand more ? 
Hoards, not like their's whose volumes rest 
Like treasures in the Franch'mont chest. 
While gripple owners stiU refuse 
To others what they cannot use-~ 
Give them the priesfs whole century. 
They ^all not spell you letters three; 
Their pleasure in the books the same 
The magpie takes in pilfer'd gem. 



TO CANTO SIXTH. 15 

Thy Tolumes^ open as thy heart, 
Ddight, aniTiseinent, science, art. 
To every ear and eye impart ; 
Yet who of all who thus employ them. 
Can, like the owner's self, enjoy them ?— < 
But, hark ! I hear the distant drum : 
The day of Flodden field is come. — 
Adieu, dear Heher ! life and health. 
And store of literary wealth. 



MARMION. 



CANTO SIXTH. 



 'I ' 



MARMIOK 



CANTO SIXTH. 



Zi$ 9attle« 



I. 
AWHILE great events were on the gak^ 
And each hour brought a varying tale. 
And the demeanour changed and cold. 
Of Douglas^ fretted Mamii<Hi bold. 
And, like the impatient steed of war. 
He snuff*d the battle from afar ; 
And hopes were none, that back again 
Herald should come from Terouenne, 



20 HA&MION. Canto K/. 

Where England's King in leaguer lay^ 

Before decisive battle-day ; 

While these things were^ the mournful Clare 

Did in the Dain^'Q devotion^ sharp : 

For the good Countess ceaseless pray'd 

To Heaven and Saints^ hpr sons to aid> 

And^ with short interval^ did pass 

From prayer to book^ from book to mass. 

And all in high baronial pride,-^ 

A life both dull and dignified ;-— 

Yet as Lord Marmion nothing press'd 

Upon her intervals of rest. 

Dejected Clara well could bear 

The formal state, the lengthen'd prayer. 

Though dearest to her wouiided heart 

The hours that she might spend apart. 

II. 
I said, Tantallon's dizzy steep 
Hung o'er the margin of the deep. 



CwUo r^' THE BATTLE. 21 

« 

Many a rude tower aad rampart there 
Hepell'd the insult of the air^ 
Which^ when the tempest vex'i the skj^ 
Half breeze^ half spray^ came whistling by. 
Above the rest^ a turret square 
Did o'er its Gothic entrance bear^ 
Of sculpture rude^ a stony shield ; 
The Bloody Heart was in the fields 
And in the chief three mullets stood 
The cognizance of Douglas Mood. 
The turret held a narrow atair^ 
Which^ moutited^ gave you access where 
A parapet's emhattled row 
Did seaward round the castle go. 
Sometimes in dizzy steps descending. 
Sometimes in narrow circuit bending^ 
Sometimes in platform broad extending^ 
Its varying circle did combine 
Bulwark^ aad bartisan^ an4 line^ 
And hastion^ tower^ and vantage<<x>ign % 

8 



^ MARMION. COHtc ri. 

Above the booming ocean leant 
The for projecting battlonent ; 
The billows bursty in ceaseless flow> 
Upon the precipice below. 
Where'er Tantallon faced the land^ 
Gate-works^ and waHs^ were strongly mann'd ; 
No need upon the sea^jgirt side ; 
The steepy rock^ and frantic tide^ 
Approach of human step denied ; 

And thus these Hnes^ and ramparts rude^ 

* 

Were left in deepest solitude. 

III. 
And^ for they were so lonely^ Clare 
Would to these battlements repair^ 
And muse upon her sorrows there^ 

And list the sea-bird's cry ; 
Or slow> like noon-tide ghost^ would glide 
Along the dark-grey bulwarks^ side^ 
And eir^ on the heaving tide 

Look down with weary eye. 



CtaUo VI. THE BATTLE. 38 

Oft did the cliff, and sweUing maiii^ 
Recall the tbougbts of Whitley's fiuie,**-* 
A home she ne'er mi^Kt see again ; 
For she had laid adown> 

So Douglas badei the hood and T&ik, 

And firontlet of the cloister pale. 
And Benedictiiie gown : 

It were unseemly «ght, he said, 

A novice out of convent shade.^'— 

Now her bright locks, with sumy glow. 

Again ad<Hm'd her brow of snow ; 

Her mantle ridi, whose borders, rouad, 

A deep and fretted broidery bound. 

In golden foldings sought the ground ; 

Of holy omamenty alone 

Remained a cross of ruby stone ; 
And often did she look 

On that which in h«i hand she bore. 

With velvet bound, and brdder'd o'ery 
Her breviary book. 



24 MAEMION. Canto VI. 

In such a place> so lone^ so griin^ 
At dawning pale^ oi* twilight dim> 

It fearful would have been^ 
To meet a form so richly dress'd^ 
With book iH hand, and cross on breast^ 

And such a woeful mien. 
Fitz-£ustace, loitering with his bow> 
To practice on the gull and crow. 
Saw her, at distance, gliding slow. 

And did by Mary swear. 
Some love-lorn £ety she might have been. 
Or, in romance, some spell-bound queen ; 
For ne'er, in work-day world, was seen 

A form so witching fair. 

IV. 
Oncie walking thus, at evening tide. 
It chanced a gliding sail she spied. 
And, sighingi thought—^' The Abbess there. 
Perchance, does to her home i*epair ; 



Cunio VI. THE BATTLE. 25 

Her peacefial rule^ where Duty^ free^ 

Walks hand in hand with Charity ; 

Where oft DeTotion's tranced glow 

Can such a glimpse of heaven bestow^ 

That the enraptured sisters see 

High vision^ and deep mystery ; 

The very form of Hilda fair,* 

Hovering upon the siinny air. 

And smiling on her votaries' prayer. 

O ! wherefore, to my duller eye. 

Did still the Saint her form deny ! 

Was it, that, sear'd by sinful scorn. 

My heart could neither melt nor burn f 

Or lie my warm affections low 

With him, that taught them first to glow ? 

Yet, gentle Abbess, well I knew 

To pay thy kindness grateful due. 

And well could brook the mild command 

That ruled thy simple maiden band. 

* iSee N(^ . 
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26 MAEMION. Canto VI. 

How different now ! condemned to bide 
My doom from this dark tyrant's pride.— 
But Marmion has to leam^ ere long. 
That constant mind, and hate of wrong. 
Descended to a feeble girl. 
From Red De Clare, stout Gloster's Earl t 
Of such a stem a sapling weak. 
He ne'er shall bend, although he break. 

• 
V. 
*' But see ! — ^what makes this armour here ?*' 

For in her path there lay 
Targe, corslet, helm ; — she-yiew'd them near.*.- 
*' The breast-plate pierced !— Ay, much I fear. 
Weak fence wert thou 'gainst foeman's 8pear> 
That hath made fatal entrance here. 

As these dark blood-gouts say^— 
Thus Wilton !— .Oh ! not corslet* s ward. 
Not truth, as diamond pure and hard. 
Could be thy manly bosom's guard 

On yon disastrous day 1"-— 



Canto VL THE BATTL£. 27 

She raised her eyes in mournful mood, — 
—Wilton himself before her stood ! 
It might have seem'd his passing ghost^ 
For every youthful grace was lost ; 
And joy unwonted^ and surprise. 
Gave their strange wildness to his eye8.-«« 
Expect not, noble dames and lords. 
That I can tell such scene in words : 
What skilful limner e'er would chuse 
To paint the rainbow's varying hues. 
Unless to mortal it were given 
To dip his brush in dyes of heaven ? 

Far less can my weak line declare 
Each changing passion's shade ; 

Brightening to rapture from despair. 

Sorrow, surprise, and pity there, 

Afid joy, with her angelic air. 

And hope, that paints the future fisdr, 
Their varying hues display'd : . 
Each o'er its rival's ground extending. 
Alternate oonquering, shifting, blending. 



^ HAfiMION. Canto VI, 

Till all^ £iitigued^ the conflict yields 
And mighty Love retains the field. 
Shortly I tell what then he said^ 
By many a tender word delay'd^ 
And modest blush^ and bursting sigh> 
And question kind^ and fond reply. 

VI. 

2)e ^ilton'0 il^l0totr« 
^' Forget we that disastrous day. 
When senseless in the lists I lay. 
Thence dragg'd, — ^but how I cannot know. 

For sense and recollection fled, — 
I found me on a pallet low. 

Within my ancient beadsman's shed. 
Austin, — ^remember'st thou, my Clare, 

How thou didst blush, when the old man. 

When first our in£uit love began. 
Said we would make a matchless pair ?— 

Menials, and friends, and kJimmen fled 

From the degraded traitor's bed,— 



Canto VI* THE BATTLE, 9Q 

He^ only> held my burning head^ 

And tended me for many a day^ 

While wounds and fever held their sway. 

But far more needful was his care^ 

When sense return'd to wake despair ; 
For I did tear the closing wounds 
And dash me frantic on the ground^ 

If e'er I heard the name of Clare. 
At lengthy to calmer reason brought^ 
Much by his kind attendance wrought^ 

With him I left my native strand^ 
And^ in a palmer's weeds array'd. 
My hated name and form to shade> 

I joumey'd many a land ; 
No more a lord of rank and birth^ 
But mingled with the dregs of earth. 
Oft Austin for my reason fear'd^ 

When I would sit^ and deeply brood 

On dark revenge, and deeds of bloody 
Or wild mad schemes uprear'd. 



30 MABMION. Canto VI. 

My friend At length fell sick, and said^ 

God would remove him soon ; 
And, while upon his dying bed, j 

He begg'd of me a boon-— 
If e'er my deadliest enemy 
Beneath my brand should conquer'd lie. 
Even then my mercy should awake. 

And spare hb life for Austin's sake. 

« 

VII. 

" Still restless as a second Cain, 

To Scotland next my route was ta'en. 

Full well the paths I knew. 
Fame of my fate made various sound. 
That death in pilgrimage I found. 
That I had perish'd of my wound. 

None cared which tale was true : 

« 

And living eye could never guess 

De Wilton in his palmer's dress ; 
For, now that sable slough is shed. 
And trimm'd my shaggy beard and head. 



Ca«to VI. THB BATTLE. 31 

I scarcely knew me in the glass. 

A chance most wond'rous did pronde> 

That I should be that Baron'9 guide— 

I will not name his name !— - 
Vengeance to God alone belongs ; 
But^ when I think on all my wrongs. 

My blood is liquid flame ! 
And ne'er the time shall I forget. 
When, in a Scottish hostel set. 

Dark looks, we did exchange : 
What were his thoughts I cannot tell ; 
But in my bosom muster'd Hell 

Its plans of dark revenge. 

VIII. 

" A word of vulgar augury. 

That broke from me, I scarce knew why, 

« 
Brought on a village tale ; 

Which wrought upon his moody sprite. 

And sent him armed forth by night. 

I borrow'd steed and mail. 



S^ MARMIOK. Canto VI. 

And weapons^ from his sleeping band ; 

And, passing from a postern door. 
We met, and 'countered hand to hand> — 

He fell on Gifford-moor. 
For the death-stroke my brand I drew, 
(O then my helmed head he knew. 

The palmer's cowl was gone,) 
Then had three inches of my blade 
The heavy debt of vengeance paid, — 
My hand the thought of Austin staid ; 

I left him there alone.— < 
O, good old man ! even from the grave. 
Thy spirit could thy master save : 
If I had shun my foeman, ne'er 
Had Whitby's Abbess, in her fear. 
Given to my hand this packet dear^ 
Of power to dear my injured fame. 
And vindicate De Wilton's name. — 
Perchance you heard the Abbess tell 
Of the strange pageantry of Hell> 



Canio YU THE BATTLE. 3 

That liroke our secret speech — 
It rose from the infernal shade^ 
Or featly was some juggle play'd^ 

A tale of peace to teach. 
Appeal to Heayen I judged vas best^ 
When my name came among the lest. 

IX. 
'^ Now here^ within Tantallon Hold^ 
To Douglas late my tale I told. 
To whom my house was known of old. 
Won by my proofs^ his ^ulchion bright 
This eve anew shall dub me knight. 
These were the arms that once did turn ' 
The tide of fight on Otterbume^ 
And Harry Hotspur forced to yields 
When the dead Douglas won the field. 
These Angus gave — ^his armourer's care, 
Ere mom shall every breach repair ; 
For nought, he said, was in his haUs> 

b2 
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34 MABMXOX. Canto VI. 

But ancient armour on tlie walb^ 
And aged chargers in the stalls^ 
And women^ priests^ and grey-<liair'd meti ^ 
• The rest were all in Twizel glen.* 
And now I watch my armour here^ 
By law of arms^ till midnight's near ; 
Then^ once again a belted knight^ 

* 

Seek Surrey's camp with dawn of light. 

^^ There soon again we meet^ my Clare ! 
This Baron means to guide thee there i 
Douglas reveres his king's command^ 
Else would he take thee from his band. 
And there thy kinsmaii> Surrey^ ibo, 
Will give De Wilton justice due. 
Now meeter far iot martial broilj 
Firmer my limb6> and strung by toil. 

Once more" ^ O, Wilton ! must we t^eii 

Risk new-found happiness again. 



* Where James encamped before taking post at Flodden. 



Canto VI. TH£ BATTLE. 35 

Trust htB of arms once more ? 
And is there not a humble glen> 

Where we^ content and poor^ 
Might build a cottage in the bhade^ 
A shepherd thou, and I to aid 

Thy task on dale and moor ? 
That reddening hr6w !•— 4x)o well I know, 
Not even thy Clare can peace bestow. 

While falsehood stains thy name: 
(to then to fight ! Clare bids thee go ! 
Clare can a warrior's feelings know. 

And weep a warrior's shame ; 
Can Red Earl Gilbert's spirit feel. 
Buckle the spurs upon thy heel. 
And belt thee with thy brand of «ted. 

And send thee forth to &me !"— 

XL 
That night, upon the rocks and bay. 
The midnight moim-beam slumbering lay, 
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And pour'd its silrer lights and pore^ 
Through loop-hole^ and through embrazure. 

Upon Tantallon tower and hall ; 
But chief where arched windows wide 
Illuminate the chapel's pride^ « 

The sober glances fall. 
Much was there need ; though^ seam'd with scars^ 
Two veterans of the Douglas' wars^ 

Though two grey priests were there. 
And each a blazing torch held high^ 
You could not by their blaze descry 

The chapel's carving fair. 
Amid that dim and smoky light. 
Chequering the silvery moon-shine bright, 

A Bishop by the altar stood, . 

A noble lord of Douglas' blood. 
With mitre sheen, and rocquet white. 

Yet shew'd his meek and thoughtful eye 

But little pride of prelacy }; 

More pleased that, in a barbarous age. 

He gave rude Scotland Virgil's page. 
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Than that beneath his rule he held 
The bishopric of £ur Dunkeld. 
Beside him ancient Angus stood, 
Doff'd his furr'd gotrn and saUe hood ; 
O'er his huge form and visage pale> 
He wore a cap and shirt of mail. 
And lean'd his large and wrinkled hand 
Upon the huge and sweeping brand 
Which wont, of yore, in battle-fray, 
Hi» foemen's limbs to shred away. 
As wood-knife lops the sapling spray. 
He seem'd as, from the tombs around 

Rising at judgment-day. 
Some giant Douglas may be found 

In all his old array ,* 
So pale his face, so huge his limb. 
So old his arms, his look so grim. 

XII. 
Then at the altar Wilton kneeb. 
And Gare the spurs bound on his heels ; 
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And think wliat next he must have felt> 
At buckling of the faulchion belt ! 

And judge how Clara changed her hue^ 
While fastening to her lover's side 
A friend^ which^ though in danger tried, 

He once had found untrue \ 
Then Douglas struck him with his blade : 
*' Saint Michael and Saint Andrew aid^ 

I dub thee knight. 
Arise^ Sir Ralphs De Wilton'tf heir ! 
For king, for church, for lady fiiir. 

See that thou fight."—* 
And Bishop Gawain, as he rode. 
Said — " Wilton ! grieve not for thy woes, 

Disgrace and trouble ; 
For He, who honour best bestowd. 

May give thee double/'-^^ 
De Wilton sobb'd, for sob he must— < 
" Where'er I meet a I^ouglas, trust 

That Douglas is my brother !"— 
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" Nay, nay," old Angus said, *' not so ; 
To Surrey's camp thou now must go. 

Thy wrongs no longer smother. 
I have two sons in yonder field ; 
And, if thou meet'st them under shield. 
Upon them bravely— do thy worst ; 
And foul &11 him that blenches first P'-^ 

XIIL 
Not far advanced was morning day. 
When Marmion did his troop array 

To Surrey's camp to ride ; 
He had safe-conduct for his band. 
Beneath the royal seal and hand. 

And Douglas gave a guide : 
The ancient Earl, with stately grace. 
Would Clara on her palfrey place. 
And whisper'd in an under tone, 
" Let the hawk stoop, his prey is flown." 
The tratxTfrom out the castle drew. 
But Marmion stopp'd to bid adieu z-^ 
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'^ Thoagh something I might plain/' he said^ 
" Of cold respect to stranger guest> 
Sent hither by your king's behest^ 

While in Tantallon's towers I staid ; 

Part we in friendship from your land^ 

And> noble Earl^ receive my hand."-— 
But Douglas round him drew his cloaks 
Folded his arms^ and thus he spoke :— < 

'^ My manors^ halls^ and bowers^ shall still 

Be open^ at my soYereign's will. 

To each one whom he lists, howe'er 

Unmeet to be the owner's peer. 

My castles are my king's alone. 

From turret to foundation-stone-— 

The hand of Douglas is his own ; 

And never shall in friendly grasp 

The hand of such as Marmion dasp.^' 

XIV. 
Bum'd Marmion's swarthy cheek like fire. 
And shook his very frame for ire. 
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And— « This to me !" he said^— 
" An 'twere not for thy hoary beard^ 
Sach hand as Marmion's had not spared 

To deaye the Douglas' head ! 
And, first, I tell thee, haughty Peer, 
He, who does England's message here. 
Although the meanest in her state. 
May well, proud Angus, be thy mate : 
And, Douglas, more I tell thee here. 

Even in thy pitch of pride. 
Here in thy hold, thy yassals near, 
(Nay, never look upon your lord. 
And lay your hands upon your sword,) 

I tell thee, thou'rt defied ! 
And if thou said'st, I am not peer 
To any lord in Scotland here. 
Lowland or Highland, far or near. 

Lord Angus, thou hast lied !"— * 
On the EarFs cheek the flush of rage 
O'ercame the ashen hue of age : 
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Fierce lie broke forth^ — '' And darest thou tben 
To beard tbe lion in bis den^ 

The Douglas in bis hall ? 
And bopest tbou bence unscathed to go ?-<- 
No, by Saint Bride of Botbwell, no I— 
Up drawbridge, grooms — ^what. Warder, bo ! 

Let tbe portcullis fall."-* 
Lord Marmion tum'd, — ^well was bis need. 
And dasb'd tbe rowels in bis steed. 
Like arrow through tbe arch-way sprung. 
The ponderous gate behind him rung : 
To pass there was such scanty room, 
Tbe bars, descending, razed bis plume* 

XV. 

The steed along the drawbridge flies. 
Just as it trembled on the rise; 
Not lighter does the swallow skim 
Along the smooth lake's level brim : 
And when Lord Marmion reach'd his band. 
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He lialts^ and turns with denched hand^ 

And shout of loud defiance pours^ 

And shook his gauntlet at the towers. 

'' Horse ! horse I** the Douglas cried^ '^ and chase !" 

But soon he rein'd his fury's pace ; 

" A royal messenger he came^ 

Though most unworthy of the name<-^ 

A letter forged ! Saint Jude to speed ! 

Did ever knight so foul a deed ! 

At first in heart it liked me ill> 

When the King praised his clerkly skill. 

Thanks to Saint Bothan^ son of mine^ 

Save Gawain^ ne'er could pen a line : 

So swore I, and I swear it 8till> 

Let my boy->hishop fret his fill^-— 

Saint Mary mend my fiery mood ! 

Old age ne'er cools the Douglas' hlood^ 

I thought to slay him where he stood. 

'Tis pity of him too," he cried : 

" Bold can he speak, and fairly ride : 

I warrant him a warrior tried."— 
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With this his mandate he recalls^ 
And slowly seeks his castle's halls. 

XVI. 
The day in Marmion's journey wore ; 
Yet, ere his passion's gust was o'er. 
They cross'd the heights of Stanrig-moor. 
His troop more closely there he scann'd. 
And miss'd the Palmer from the band« — 
*' Palmer or not," young Blount did say, 
'^ He parted at the peep of day ; 
Good sooth it was in strange array."— 
" In what array ?" said Marmion, quick. 
" My lord, I ill can spell the trick ; 
But all night long, with dink and bang. 
Close to my couch did hammers dang ; 
At dawn the falling drawbridge rang. 
And, from a loop-hole while I peep. 
Old Bell-the-cat came from the Keep, 
Wrapp'd in a gown of sables flair. 
As fearful of the morning air ; 
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Beneath^ when that was blown aside, 

A rusty shirt of mail I spied^ 

By Archibald won in bloody work. 

Against the Saracen and Turk : 

Last night it hung not in the hall ^ 

I thought some marvel would be^Eil. 

And next I saw them saddled lead 

Old Cheviot forth, the EarFs best steed ; 

A matchless horse, though something old. 

Prompt to his paces, cool and bold. 

I heard the Sheriff Sholto say. 

The Earl did much the Master* pray 

To use him on the battle-day ; 

But he preferr'd"— ^' Nay, Henry, cease ! 

Thou sworn horse-courser, hold thy peace.—* 

Eustace, thou bear'st a brain<»"I pray. 

What did Blount see at break of day ?" 

XVII. 
*' In brief, my lord, we both descried 
(For then I stood by Henry's side) 

* His ddest son, the Master of Angus. 
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The Palmer mounts and outwards ride^ 

Upon the Earl's own fayourite steed ; 
All sheathed he was in armour bright^ 
And much resembled that same knight 
Subdued by you in Cotswold fight : 

Lord Angus wish'd him speed." 
The instant that Fitz-Eustaoe spoke^ 
A suddeii light on Marmion broke ; 
'^ Ah ! dastard fool^ to reason lost !" 
He mutter'd ; ^' 'Twas nor fay nor ghosts 
I met upon the moonlight wold. 
But living man of earthly mould^^-* 

O dotage blind and gross I 
Had I but fought as wont, one thrust 
Had laid de Wilton in the dust. 

My path no more to cross.— 
How stand we now ?->^he told his tale 
To Douglas ; and with some avail ; 

'Twas therefore gloom'd his rugged brow.-— 
Will Surrey dare to entertain, 
'Gainst Marmion, charge disproved and vain? 

Small risk of that, I trow.— 
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Yet Clare's sharp questions must I shun ; 
Must separate Constance from the Nun— 

what a tangled web we weare^ 
When first we -practise to deceive I—- • 
A Palmer too !— *no wonder why 

1 felt rebuked beneath his eye : 

I might have known there was but ene> 
Whose look could quell Lord Marmion."— 

XVIII. 
Stung with these thoughts^ he urged to speed 
His troop, and reach'd^ at eve^ the Tweed, 
Where Lennel's conrent dosed their march : 
(There now is left bat (me frail arch. 

Yet mourn thou not its cells ; 
Our time a fair exchange has made ; 
Hard by, in hospitable shade, 

A reverend pilgrim dwells. 
Well worth the whole Bernardine brood, 
That e'er wore sandal, frodc, or hood.) 
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Yet did Saint Bernard's Abbot there 
Giye Marmion entertainment fair^ 
And lodging for his train and Clare^ 
Next mom the Baron dimb'd the tower. 
To view afar the Scottish power, 

Encamp'd on Flodden edge : 
The white pavilions made a show. 
Like remnants of the winter snow. 

Along the dusky ridge. 
Long Marmion look'd : — at length his eye 
Unusual movement might descry 

Amid the shifting lines : 
The Scottish host drawn out appears, 
For^ flashing on the hedge of spears 

The eastern sun-beam shines. 

Their front now deepening, now extending, 

Their flank inclining, wheeling, bending. 

Now drawing back, and now descending. 

The skilful Marmion well could know. 

They watch'd the motions of some foe. 

Who traversed on the plain below. 

6 
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XIX. 

£Ten so it was ; — ^from Flodden ridge 
The Scotdi belield the English host 
Leave Barmore*wood^ their evening post. 
And heedful watdi'd them as they croes'd 
The Till by Twisel Bridge. 

High sight it is, and haughty, while 
They dive into the deep defile ; 
Beneath the cavern'd cliffs they fall. 
Beneath the castle's airy wall. 

By rock, by oak, by hawthorn tree, » 
Troop after troop are disappearing ; 
Troop after troop, their banners rearing. 

Upon the eastern bank you see. 
Still pouring down the rocky den. 

Where flows the sullen Till, 
And rising from the dim-wood glen. 
Standards on standards, men on men. 

In slow succession still. 
And weeping o'er the Gothic arch. 
And pressing on, in ceaseless march, 

VOL. III. c 
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To gain the opposing hill. 
That morn, to many a trumpet-dang, 
Twisel ! thy rock's deep echo rang; 
And many a chief of birth and rank. 
Saint Helen ! at thy fountain drank. 
Thy hawthorn glade, which now we see 
In spring-tide bloom so lavishly. 
Had then from many an axe its doom. 
To give the marching columns room. 

XX- 

And why stands Scotland idly now. 
Dark Flodden ! on thy airy brow. 
Since England gains the pass the while. 
And struggles through the deep defile ? 

What checks the fiery soul of James ? 
Why sits that champion of the dames 

Inactive on his steed. 
And sees, between him and his land. 
Between him and Tweed's southern strand. 

His host Lord Surrey lead ? 
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What vails the vain kDight^-errant'shrand? 
— O^ Douglas^ for thy leading wand ! 

Fierce Randolph^ for thy speed ! 
O for one Hour of Wallace wight> 
Or weU-skill'd Bruoe> to rule the fight^ 
And cry—" Saint Andrew and our right !*' 
Another sight had seen that morn^ 
From Fate's dark book a leaf been tom> 
And Flodden had been Bannock-bourne !-^ 
The precious hour has pass'd in vain^ 
And England's host has gain'd the plain ; 
Wheeling their march^ and circling stitt^ 
Around the base of Flodden-faill. 

XXI. 
Ere yet the bands met Marmion's eye^ 
Fitz-Eustace shouted loud and bigh^— > 

'^ Hark J hark ! my lord, an English drum ! 
And see ascending squadrons come 
Between Tweed's river and the hill> 
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Foot> horse, and cannon :-^hap what hap. 
My basnet to a prentice cap. 

Lord Surrey's o'er the Till ! — 
Yet more ! yet more ! — ^how fair array'd 
They file from out the hawthorn shade. 

And sweep so gallant by ! 
With all their banners bravely spread. 

And all their armour flashing high. 
Saint George might waken from the dead. 

To see £ur England's standards fly."— • 
'^ Stint in thy prate," quoth Blount; " thou'dst best. 
And listen ^ our lord's behest." — 
With kindling brow Lord Marmion said, 
'^ This instant be our band array'd ; 
The riyer must be quickly cross'd. 
That we may join Lord Surrey's host. 
If fight King James, — as well I trust. 
That fight he will, and fight he must, — 
The Lady Clare behind our lines 
Shall tarry, while the battle joins."-^ 
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XXII. 
Himself he swift on horseback threw^ 
Scarce to the Abbot bade adieu. 

Far less would listen to his prayer^ 

To leave behind the helpless Clare. 
Down to the Tweed his band he drew. 
And mutter'd as the flood they yiew> 

'* The pheasant in the Eicon's claw. 
He scarce will yield to please a daw : 
Lord Angus may the Abbot awe. 

So Clare shall bide with me.'' 
Then on that dangerous ford, and deep. 
Where to the Tweed Leafs eddies creep. 

He ventured desperately : 
And not a moment will he bide. 
Till squire, or groom, before him ride ; 
Headmost of all he stems the tide. 

And stems it gallantly. 
Eustace held Ckre upon her horse. 

Old Hubert led her rein. 
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He waited not for answer there^ 

And would not mark tke maid's de^air^ 

Nor heed the discontented look 
From either squire ; but spurr'd amain, 
And^ dashing through the battle-plain> 

His way to Surrey took^ 



XXIV. 
<The good Lord Marmion, by my life ! 



cc 



Welcome to danger's hour ! — 
Short greeting serves in time of strife : — r 

Thus have I ranged my power : 
Myself will rule this central host^ 

Stout Stanley fronts their rights 
My sons command the vaward post^ 

With Brian Tunstallj, stainless knight; 

Lord Dacre^ with hia horsemen lights 

Shall be in rear-ward of the fight. 
And succour those that need it most. 

Now gallant Marmion^ well I know> 

Would gladly tp^ the vanguard go ; 
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Edmund, the Admiral, Tunstall tliere. 
With thee their charge will blithely share; 
There fight thine own retainers toe. 
Beneath De Burg, thy steward true/'— 
" Thanks, noble Surrey !" Marmion said. 
Nor further greeting there he paid ; 
But, parting like a thunder-bolt. 
First in the Tanguard made a halt. 

Where such a shout there rose 
Of '^ Marmion ! Marmion !" that the cry 
Up Flodden mountain shrilling high> 

Startled the Scottish foes. 

xxr. 

Blount and Fitz-Eustace rested stilF 
With Lady Clare upon the hill; 
On which, (for far the day was spent,) 
The western sun-beams now were bent. 
The cry they beard, its meaning knew. 
Could plain their distant comrades view ; 

c2 
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Sadly to Hkmnt did Eustace say, 
'^ Unwoithy office here to stay ! 
No liope of gilded spurs to-day.^— 
But seel look up— on Flodden bent 
The SoMitish foe has fired his tent."— 

And sudden, as he spoke. 
From the sharp ridges of the hill. 
All downward to the hanks of Till 

Was wreath'd in sable smoke ; 
Volumed and vast, and rdUing far. 
The doud enveloped Scotland's war. 

As down the hill they broke ; 
Nor martial shout, nor minstrel tone. 
Announced their march ; their tread alone. 
At times one warning trumpet blown. 

At times a stifled hum. 
Told England, from his mountain-throne 

King James did rushing come.-— 
Scarce could they hear, or see their foes. 
Until at weapon-point they close.— 
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They close^ m douds of smoke and du8t> 
With sword-sway, and widi lance's thrust ; 

And sueh a yell was there. 
Of sadden and portentous birth. 
As if men fought upon the earth. 

And fiends in upper air ; 
O ! Itfe and death were in the shout. 
Recoil and rally, charge and rout, 
I And triumph and despair. 

Long look'd the anxious squires ; their eye 

Could in the darkness nought descry. 

i 

XXVI. 

At length the freshening western blast 
Aside the shroud of battle cast ; 
And, first, the ridge of mingled spears 
Above the brightening doud appears ; 
And in the smoke the pennons flew. 
As in the storm the white sea-mew. 
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Then mark*d they, dashing broad and far> 
The broken billows of the war^ 
And plumed crests of chieftains brave 
Floating like foam upon the wave; 

But nought distinct they see : 
Wide raged the battle on the plain > 
Spears ^o(^;i and faulchions flash'd amain ; 
Fell England's- arrow-flight like rain ; 
Crests rose, and stoc^'d^ and rose again. 

Wild and disorderly. 
Amid the scene of tumult> high 
They saw Lord Marmion's falcon fly ; 
, And stainless TunstaU's banner white^ 
And Edmund Howard's Hon bright, - 
Still bear them brarely in the fight;, 

Although against them come - 
Of gallant Gordons many a one. 
And many a stubborn Highlandman, 
And many & rugged Border dan. 

With Huntley, and with Home. 
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Far on the kfty iraseea the 1rhile>, 
Stanley Iwoke Lennox and Argyle ; 
Though there the western moimtauieer 
Rush'd with hare bosom on the i^iear^ 
And flung the feeble targe aside. 
And with both hands the broad-sword plied : 
Twas vain : — But Fortune^ on the ri^t» 
With fickle sniile> cheer'd Scotland's figlit. 
Then fell that spotles& banner white» 

The Howard's lion fell ; 
Yet still Lord Marmion's- fidoon flew 
With wavering flighty while fiercer grem 

Around the battle-yelL 
The Border slogan rent the sky & 
A Home t a Gordon \ was* the cry ; 

Loud were the clanging blows ; 
Advanced^ — forced back>-— now low^ now high, 

ft 

The pennon sunk and rose ; 
As bends, the bark's mast In the galc^ 
When rent are rigging, shrouds^ and sail. 
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It warer'd 'mid the foes. 
No longer Blount the sight could bear :<*-* 
" By heayen> and all its saints^ I sw^ar^ 

I will not see it lost ! 
Fitz-Eustace^ you with Lady Clare 
May bid your beads^ and patter prayer^— ^ 

\ gallop to the host." 
And to the fray he rode amain^ 
Followed by all the archer train. 
The fiery youths with desperate charge^ 
Made> for a space^ an op^iing large^-^- 

The rescued banner rose^— 
But darkly closed the war around^ 
Like pine-tree^ rooted from the ground^ 

It sunk among the ^^es. 
Then Eustace mounted too ; yet staid^ 
As loth to leave the helpless maid^ 

When^ fast as shaft can fly. 
Blood-shot his eyes, his nostrils spread. 
The loose rein dangling from his head. 
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Hoosiiig and saddle bloacly red^ 

Lord Maniiioii's steed rushed by ; ' 

And Eustace, maddening at the sight, 

A look and »gn to Clara cast, 

To mark lie would return in haste. 
Then plunged into the light. 

XXVIIL 

Ask me not what the maiden feels. 

Left in that dreadful hour alone : 
Perchance her reason stoops, or reels ; 

Perchance a courage not her own 

Braces her mind to dei^erate tone.— 
The scattered van of England wheels ;--* 

She only said, as loud in air' 

The tumult roar'd, '' Is Wilton there ?"— 

They fly, or, maddeu'd by despair. 

Fight but to die—" Is Wilton there ?"— 
With that-straa^t up the hill there rode 

Two horsemen drench'd with gore. 
And in their arms, a helpless load,. 
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I 

A wounded knight tiwy bore. 
His hand stiH strain'd the farokoi brand; 
His arms were smeared with blood and sand : 
Dragged from among the horses' feet^ 
With dinted shield^ and helmet beat^ 
The fidcon-crest and plulnage gone. 
Can that be haughty Marmion ! . • . 
Young Blount his armour did unlace^ 
And, gazing on his ghastly fitce^ 

Said — '^ By Saint George, he's gone ! 
That spear-wound has our master 8ped> 
And see the deep cut <» his head 1 

Good night to Marmion."—* 
'' Unnurtured Blount ! thy brawling cease : 
He opes his eyes," said Eustace ; " peace !" 

XXIX. 

When/doff'd his casque, he M\ free air. 
Around 'gan Marmion wildly stare ^-— 
'^ Where's Harry Blount? Fitz^Eustace where ? 
Linger ye here> ye hearta of hare ! 
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Redeem my pemnon^ charge again \ 
Cry—' Marmkm to tbe rescue !' — ^Vain ! 
Last of my race^ on battle-plain 
That shout shall ne'er be heard again ! — 
Yet my last thought is England's : — ^fly. 

To Dacre bear my signet-ring : 

Tell him his squadrons up to bring :— 
Fitz- Eustace^ to Lord Surrey hie ; 
Tunstall lie^ dead upon the field. 
His life-bl<)od stains the spotless shield : 
Edmund is down : — ^my life is reft >— 
The Admiral alone< is left. 
Let Stanley charge with spur of fire^— » 
With Chester charge^ and Lancashire* 

Full upon Scotland's central host> 

Or Tictory and England's lost.— 
Must I bid twice ? — hencej, yarletsJ % ! 
Leave Marmion here alone— 4x) die."-— ^ 
They parted^^ and alone he lay ; 
Gare drew her from the sight away;» 
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TiU pain wrung forth a lowly moan. 

And half he murmur'd, — '' Is there none, 

« 

Of all my halls hare nurst. 
Page, squire, or groom, one cup to bring. 
Of blessed water from the spring. 

To slake my dying thirst !"— ^ 

XXX. 

O, Woman ! in our hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please. 
And rariable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made,-— 
When psun and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou !—» 
Scarce were the piteous accents said. 
When, with the Baron's casque, the maid 

To the nigh streamlet ran : 
Forgot were hatred, wrongs, and fears ; 
The plaintive voice alone she hears, 

Sees but the dying man. 
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She stoop'd her by the ronneFs side^ 

But in abhorrence backward drew ; 
For, oozing firom the mountain's side. 
Where raged the war, a dark-red tide 

Was curdling in the streamlet bhie. 
Where shall die turn ?— 4)ehold her mark 

A little fountain cell. 
Where water, dear as diamond-spark. 

In a stone basin fell. 
Above, some half-worn letters say, 
S)iuil. hieatF. pilQcim. Utinl. anti. piar- 
f ot. 4^. iinH. 0oul. of. 9iHUl. 6tfif. 

wabti. built tss^st. cto00. anti. todf* 

She fill'd the helm, and back she hied. 
And with surprise an4 joy espied 

A Monk supporting Marmion's head ; 
A pious man, whom duty brought 
To dubious verge of battle fought. 

To shrieve the dying, bless the dead. 
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« 

XXXI. 
Deep drank Lord Marmion of the wave^ 
And as she stoop'd his brow to laTe*— 
<' Is it the hand of Chire/' he said^ 
'' Or injured Constanoey bathes my head ?^ 

Then^ as remembrance rose> — 
'^ Speak not to me of shrift or prayer ! 

I must redress her woes. 
Short spaoe^ few words are mine^ to spare : 
Forgire^ and listen^ gentle Clare !" — 

'' Alas I" she said, '' the whifey— 
O think of your immortal weal ! 
In vain for Constance is your zeal ; 

She died at Holy Isle." 

Lord Marmion started from the ground. 
As light as if he felt no wound ; 
Though in the action burst the tide. 
In torrents^ from his wounded side. 
'' Then it was truth !"— he said—" I knew 
That the dark presage must be true*-— » 
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I would the Fiend, to whom belongs 
The vengeance due to all her wrongs. 

Would spare me but a day ! 
For wasting fire, and dying groan. 
And priests slain on the altar stone. 
Might bribe him for delay. 
It may not be ! — ^this dizzy trance-^ 
Curse on yon base marauder's lance. 
And doubly cursed my fiuling brand ! 
A sinful heart makes feeble hand."— - 
Then, fainting, down on earth he sunk. 
Supported by the trembling Monk. 

XXXII. 
With fruitless labour, Clara bound. 
And strove to staunch, the gushing wound : 
The Monk, with unavailing cares. 
Exhausted all the Church's prayers. 
Ever, he said, that, dose and near, 
A lady's voice was xm his ear. 
And that the priest he could not hear. 
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For that she ever sung, 
'' In the lost battle, borne down by thefying, 
Where mingles fvar^s rattle with groans of the dying I' 

So the notes rung ;— 
'^ Avoid thee. Fiend I — ^with cruel hand. 
Shake not the dying sinner's sand !— 
O look, my son, upon yon sign 
Of the Redeemer's grace divine ; 

O think on ^th and bliss !-^ 
By many a death-bed I have been. 
And many a sinner's parting seen. 

But never aught like this." 
The war, that for a space did £eu1. 
Now trebly thundering swell'd the gale. 

And— Stanley ! was the cry ;— - 
A light on Marmion's visage spread. 

And fired his glazing eye ; 
With dying hand, above his head. 
He shook the fragment of his blade. 

And shouted '' Victory !"— 
'^ Charge, Chester, charge ! On, Stanley, on !" . . • 
Were the last words of Marmion. 
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XXXIIL 
By this^ though deep the eyening fell^ 
Still rose the battle's deadly swells 
For still the Scots^ around their king^ 
Unbroken, fought in desperate ring. 
Where's now their victor yaward wing; 

Where Huntley, and where Home ?— 
O for a blast of that dread horn. 
On Fontarabian echoes borne. 

That to King Charles did come. 
When Rowland brave, and Oliner, 
And erery paladin and peer. 

On Ronc^vaQes died ! 
Such blast might warn then^ not in yain. 
To quit the plunder of the slain. 
And turn the doubtful day again. 

While yet on Flodden side. 
Afar, the Royal Standard flies. 
And round it toils, and bleeds, and dies. 

Our Caledonian pride ! 
In vain the wish—for, far away> 
While spoil and havoc mark their way. 
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Near Sybil's Cross the plunderers stray. — 
« O, Lady," cried tlie Monk, " away !"— 

And placed her on her steed. 
And led her to the chapel fair. 

Of Tilmouth upon Tweed. 
There all the night they spent in prayer. 
And, at the dawn of morning, there 
She met her kinsman. Lord Fitz-Clare. . 

XXXIV. 

But as they left the dark'ning heath. 
More desperate grew the strife of death. 
The English shafts in rollies haU'd, 
In headlong charge their horse assail'd; 
Front, flank, and rear, the squadrons sweep. 
To break the Scottish circle deep. 

That fought around their king. 
But yet, though thick the shafts as snow. 
Though charging knights like whirlwinds go. 
Though bill-men ply the ghastly blow. 

Unbroken was the ring ; 

s 
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The stubborn epesrmen still ouide good 

Their dark impenetndble wood. 

Each stepping where Us Gomrade stood. 

The instant that he feU. 
No thought wsfl there of dastard flight ; 
Link'd in the serried pfaaknx tight. 
Groom fought like nolde, squire like knif^t. 

As fearlessly mi well ; 
Till utter di^rkiMSSs dosed her wing 
O'er their thuL host and wo^mded king* 
Then skilful $i|f pey's sage commands 
Led back from strife his shattered bands ; 

And firpiQ the d^erge Uiey drew. 
As mountain-waves, from wiiMSted lands. 

Sweep back to ocean blue. 
Then did their loss hi9 foem^ know ; 
Their king, their kurds, their mightie^t^ low, 
They melted from the field, as snow. 
When streams are swoln and south winds blow. 

Dissolves in silenjt dew. 

VOL. HI. D 
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Tweed's echoes heard the ceaseless plash^ , 

While many a broken band^ 
Disorder'd, through her currents dash. 

To gain the Scottish land ; 
To town and tower^ to down and dale^ 
To tell red Flodden's dismal tale^ 
And raise the universal wail. 
Tradition^ legend, tune, and song, 
Shall many an age that wail prolong ; 
Still from the sire the son shall hear 
Of the stem strife, and carnage drear. 

Of Flodden's fatal field. 
Where shiver'd was fair Scotland's spear. 

And broken was har shield ! 

XXXV. 

Day dawns upon the mountain's side : 
There, Scotland ! lay thy bravest pride. 
Chiefs, knights, and nobles, many a onc^. 
The sad survivors all are gone.-— 
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View not that corpse mistrustfully^ 
Defaced and mangled though it be ; 
Nor to yon Border Castle high 
Look northward with upbraiding eye ; 

Nor cherish hope in vain^ 
That, journeying far on foreign strand. 
The Royal Pilgrim to his land 

May yet return again. 
He saw the wreck his rashness wrought ; 
Reckless of life, he desperate fought, . 

And fell on Flodden plain ; 
And well in death his trusty brand. 
Firm dench'd within his manly hand, 

Beseem'd the monarch slain. 
But, O ! how changed since yon blithe night !«-• 
Gladly I turn me from the sight. 

Unto my tale again. 

XXXVI. 

Short is my tale : — ^Fitz-Eustace' care > 
A pierced and mangled body bare. 
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To moated Lichfield's l(^y pile ; 
And there, benestb the aoutibern aisle, 
A tomb, with Gothic sculpture fiiir. 
Did long Lord Marmiofti's image bear. 
(Now Tainly for its scite you look ; 
'Twas levell'd, when fanatic Brook 
The &ir cathedral storm'd and took ; 
But, thanks to heaven and good Saint Chad> 
A guerdon meet the spoiler had I) 
There erst was martial Marmaen found, 
His feet upon a coudbant hound. 

His hands to heaven upraised ; 
And all around, on scutcheon ridb. 
And tablet carved, and fretted niehe. 

His junaa find ioats wtre Uaeed. 
And yet, though all was caarred so fiiir. 
And priest for Marmion breathed the ^^yer. 
The last Lord Marmion lay not there. 
From Ettrick woods, a peasant swain 
Followed his k)rd to Flodden plain,*-* 
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One of those flowers, whom pkdntiTe lay 
In Scotland mooniB as " wede anraj :" 
Sore wounded, SyMl's Crosa be qued. 
And dragg'd him to its foot and died. 
Close by the noble Mannion'a sidck 
The spoilers stripped and gaah'd the skin. 
And thus their OH'pfles were mista'ea ; 
And thus, in the proud Baron's tenb, 
The lowly woodsman to^ the room. 

XXXVIL 
Less easy task it were, to show 
Lord Marmion's nameless graye, and low. 
They dug hi^ grave e'en when he lay. 

But every mark is gone ; 
Time's wasting hand has done 
The simple Cross of SyMl Girey, 
And broke her font of stone: 
But yet from out the little hiU 
Oozes the slender springlet still. 
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Oft halts the stranger there^ 
For thience may best his curious eye 
The memorable field descry ; 
And. shepherd boys repair 
To seek the water-flag aud rush. 
And rest, them by the hazel bush. 

And plait their garlands fair ; 
Nor dream* they sit upon the grave. 
That holds the bones of Marmion brare.-^ 

When thou shalt find the little hill. 

With thy heart commime, and be still. 

If ever, in temptation strong, 

Thou.left'st the right path for the wrong ; 

If every . deidous . step, thus trode. 

Still lead thee &rther from the road; 

Dread thou to. speak presumptuous doom 

On noble Marmion's lowly tomb ; 

But say, ''He died a gallant knight. 

With sword in hand, for England's right." 
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XXXVIII. 

I do not rhyme to that dull elf> 

Who cannot image to himself 

That all through Flodden's dismal night/ 

Wilton was foremost in the. fight ; 

That, when brave Surrey's steed was slain, 

'Twas Wilton mounted him again ; 

'Twas Wilton's brand that deepest hew'd. 

Amid the spearmen's stubborn wood,— 

Unnamed by HollinBhed or Hall, 

He was the living soul of all ; 

That, after fight, his faith made plain. 

He won his rank and lands again. 

And charged his old paternal shield 

With bearings won on Flodden field.-— 

Nor sing I to that simple maid. 

To whom it must in terms be said. 

That king and kinsmen did agree 

To blesis fair Clara's constancy; ' 

Who caftnot, unless I relate. 

Paint to her mind the bridal's state ; 
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That Wolsey's T(»ce the blessing spoke> 
More> Sands^ and Denny^ pass'd the jdce ; 
That bluff King Hal the ccurtain drew. 
And Catheriiie'd hand the 6toeking threw ; 
And afterwatdsi for many a day^ 
That it was held endugh to say^ 
In blessing to a wedded pair^ 
'' Lore they like Wilton and like Clare !" 



il'^Et^oe. 



TO THE READER. 

Why then a final iMe prolongs 
Or lengthen out a dosing song. 
Unless to bid the gentks ^eed> 
Who long have listed to my rede ?**<^ 
To Statesmen grave, if such may deign 

To read the Minstrel's idle strain, 

^ V. . 

* Used geaerdty for Uk^ or ditcoune. 
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Sound head, dean hand, and piercing wit. 

And patriotic heart — as Pitt ! 

A garland for the hero's crest. 

And twined by her he loves the best ; 

To every lovely lady bright. 

What can I wish but faithful knight ; 

To every faithful lover too. 

What can I wish but lady true ? 

And knowledge to the studious sage ; 

And pillow to the head of age. 

To thee, dear schoolboy, whom my lay 

Has cheated of thy hour of play. 

Light task, and merry holidfiy ! 

To all, to each, a fair good night. 

And pleasing dreams, and slumbers light ! 



END OF MARMION. 
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NOTES TO CANTO VI. 



Xotel. 

. the taoage Dane 



At Id fnore deep the mead did drain—JP. 3. ' 
The lol of the heathen Banes, (airoid stfll applied to Christ- 
mas In Scotland,) was solemnized with great festivity. The 
humour of the Danes at table displayed itself In pelting each 
other with bones ; and Tcnfieus teUs i^ long and cuiious story, 
in the histosy of Hrolfe Kraka, ot one Hottos, an inmate of 
the court of Denmark, who waa so generally assailed with 
these missiles, that he oonstiucted, out of the bones with which 
he was Orerwh^ned, a ver^ rei^>ectable entrendmient, against 
tjiose who continued the rafflery. The dances of the northern 
#arriors round thegTestfires of pine-trees, areoonm^jemoratedby 
Olaus Magnus, who says, they danced with such Aury, holding 
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each otfaer by the hands, that, if the giasp of any fidled, he 
was pitched into the fire with the ydodty of a sHng. The 
iufierer, on such ocrairiniw, was instantly pLacked out, and 
obliged to quaff off a certain measnie of ale, as a penalty for 
(( spoiling the king's fire.*' 

Note II. 
On Chrutmoi eve the mast was tumg»^~^. 4. 

In Boman Catholic countries, mass is never said at night, 
excepting <hi Christmas eve. Each of the firolics with^irhicfa 
that holiday used to be cdebrated« might admit of a long and 
curious note ; but I shall content myself with the following 
description of Christmas, and his attributes, as personified in 
one of Ben Jonson's Masques for the Court, 

^< Enter Ch&istmas, wUh two or three of the Guard, He 
is attired in round hose, long stockings, a dose doublet, a high- 
crowned hat, with a broach, a long thin beard, a truncheon, 
little rufl&, white shoes, his scarf and garters tied cross, and 
his drum beaten before him. — 

«( The names of his children, with their attires. 

^' Mitt'RuUy in a vdvet cap, with a sprig, a short doak, 
great yellow raff, like a reveller ; his torch-bearer bearing a 
rope, a cheese, and a basket. 

*'*' Carotty a long tawny coat, with a red cap, and a flute at 
his girdle ; his torch-bearer carryiDg a song-book open. 

^^ Minc^d-piey like a fine cook*s wife, drest neat, her man 
carrying a pie, dish, and spoons. 
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^ Gambotty like a tambkr, with a hoop and bdltf ; liit torch- 
bearer «nh*d with cole staff, and blinding cloth. 

*^ Pott and Pair^ widi a pair-royal of acea in hia hat, hit 
garmenta all done overwithpaira and puia; hia aquire canying 
a box, cards, and coiintera. 

'^ New»year*s~g%fty in a blue coat, semng-man like, with an 
orange, and a sprig of rosemary gilt on his head, his hat full of 
broaches, with a collar of gingerbread ; hia torch-bearer carry- 
ing a march-pain, with a bottle of wine on either arm. 

'' Mumming^ in a masquing pied suit, with a visor ; his torch- 
bearer carrjring the box, and ringing it. 

^^ Wassal, like a neat sempster and songster ; her page bear- 
ing a brown bowl, drest with ribbands and rosemary, before 
her. 

'' C^erififfy in a short gowd, with a porter's staff in his hand ; ' 
f wyth borne before him, and a bason, by his torch-bearer. 

'^ J^aby Cocke^ drest like a boy, in a fine long ooat, biggin, 
bib, nmckender, and a little dagger ; his usher bearing a^ieat 
cake, with a bean and a peaae.' 



»» 



Note III. 

Who lUtSy may in their mumming' tee 

Traces of ancient myttery» — P. 7* 

It aeema certain, that the Mummers of England, who (in 

Northumberland at least) used to go about in disguise to the 

neighbouring houses, bearing the then useless ploughshare ; and 

the Gui^flfdi of Scotland, not yet in total disuse, present, in 
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some in^tiilMet dcgNe, » tfaadow of die old myBtaieB, wfaich 
were the origin of the Eng^ dnum^ In Scodand, (me ipgo 
ie$tit) we were wont, during my boy-hood, to take the ehaxBc 
ten of-tfae apostles, at least of Peter, Paul, and Jadas Iscariot ; 
the first had the keys, the second canned a swoid, and the laat 
the hag, in which the dole of onr neighbouiB* plnmh-cake was 
deponted. One played a Champion, and recited some traditjonal 
rhymes ; another was 

• • • • Alexander, King of Macedon, 

Who conquer*d aU the world but Scotland alone ; 
When he came to Scotland his courage grew cold, 
. To see a little nation so courageous and bold. 

These, and many such verses, were repeated, but by rote, and 
unoonnectedly. There was also occaaionaUy, I bdicve, b Saint 
George. In all, there was a eonfused resemblance of die to* 
dent mysteries, in which the characters of Scripture, the Nine 
Worthies, and other popular personages, were usually exhibited* 
It were much to be wished, that the Chester Mysteries were 
published from the MS. in the Museum, with the annotations 
which a diligent investigator df popular antiquities might still 
supply. The late acute and Tsluable antiquary, Mr Ritson, 
shewed me sevend memoranda towards such a task, which are 
probably now dispersed or lost. See^ however, his itemari(r« Of» 
Shaketpeare^ 1763, p. 3a.i-£iiice the quarto e^tidon of Mak* 
Miov appeared, diis subject has received much elueidatkMi 
ftom the learned and extensive labours ai Mr ])Ottoe» 
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Note rV. 
Wherg my great grandtire came ofM^ 
With amber heard and flaxen hair—P, 6, 
Mr Sciott of Harden, my Idtid and afiectiooate friend, and dis- 
tant lelation) has the otiginal of a poetical invitation, a^idreised 
frem bis grandfather to tnyrelatiTe, from which a fbw lines in 
the text aofe imttated. They are dated, as the epistle in the 
teict, ttom MertOfin-hoDse, the seat of the Harden fiunily. 

^ With amber beard, and flaxen hair. 

And re?flKend apostoHe air. 

Free of anstiety and care, 

Come hither, Chzistmas-day, and dine ; 

Well mix sobriety with wine. 

And easy mirth with thoughts divine. 

We Christians think it holiday, 

On it no sin to feast or play ; 

Others, in spite, may fast i^d pray. 

No superstition in the use 

Our ancestors made of a goose ; 

Why may not we, as well as they, 

Be innocenUy blythe that day, * 

On goose or pye, on wine or ale, 

And scorn enthusiastic zeal ? — 

Pray come, and welcome, or plague rott 

Your friend and hm^Oord, Walter Scott 

Mr Walter Scott, teuudden. 
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V 

The venerable old gentleman, to whom the lines are address- 
ed, was the younger brother of William Scott of Raebum. 
Being the cadet of a cadet of the Harden funily, he had very 
little to lose ; yet he contrived to lose the small property he 
had, by engaging in the civil wars and intrigues of the house of 
Stuart His veneration for the exiled family was so great, that 
he swore he would not shave his beard till they were restored : 
a mark of attachment, which, I suppose, had been oommon 
during Cromwell's usurpation ; for, in Cowley's *•' Cutter of 
Coleman Street," one drunken cavalier upbraids another, that, 
when he was not able to afford to pay a barber, he affected-to 
'^ wear a beard for the king.*' I «inoerdy hope this was not 
absolutely the original reason of my ancestor's beard ; which, 
as appears from a portrait in the possession of Sir Henry Hay 
Macdougal, Bart., and another painted for the famous Dr Pit- 
cairn,* was a beard of a most dignified and venerable appear- 
ance. 

Note V. 
The Spinet Blotted Tree,^V. 11. 
I am permitted to illustrate this passage, by inserting «* Ceu^ 
hren yr EUyU^ or the Spirit's Blasted Tree," a l^jcndary tale, 
by the Reverend George Warrington : 



•The old gentleman wag an intimate of this celebrated genius. By the 
fkvour of the late Earl of Kelly, descended on tiie matexnal aideftom Dr 
Pitcsim, my ftther became poaiessed of the portrait in question. 
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i( 



The eweaty on which this tale is founded, is preserved by 
tradition in the fiunily of the Vaughans of Henwyrt ; nor is it 
entirely lost, even among the oonunon people, who still point 
oat this oak to the passenger. The enmity between the two 
Wdtoh chieftains, Howd Sde, and Owen Glendwr, was ex- 
treme, and marked by vile treachery in the one, and ferocious 
cnidty in the other.* The story is somewhat changed and 
softened, as more favourable to the characters of the two chie&, 
and as better answering ihe purpose of poetry, by admitting 
the passion of pity, and a greater degree of sentiment in the de- 
icription. Some trace of Howd Sde*8 mansion was to be seen 
a few years ago, and may perhaps be still visible, in the park 
of Nannau^ now bdonging to Sir Robert Vaughan, Baronet, in 
the wild and romantic tracts of Merionethshire. The abbey 
mentioned passes under two names, Vener and Cymmer. The 
(bnner is retained, as more generally used.' 



»> 



THE SPIRIT'S BLASTED TREE. 



Ceubren yr £llyll. 

Through Nannau*s Chace as Howd pass'd, 
A Chief esteemM both brave and kind. 

Far distant borne, the stag-hound's cry 
Game murmuring on the hollow wind. 



• The history of their feud may be found hi Pennanfa Tour in Wales. 
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Sttttiiig, he bent an eager ent^-^ 
How should the soundt return again ? 

Hii hounds lay wearied firom tha chace, 
And all at home his hunter train* 

Then ■nddeii anger flash'd his eye, . 

And deep rereuge he vow*d to take, 
On that bold num who dared to force 

Hia red deer from the forest brake. 

Unhappy Chief I would nought avail. 
No signs impress thy heart with fear^ 

Thy lady's dark mysterious dream, 
Thy warning from the hoary seer ? 

Three ravens gave the note of death, 
As through mid air they wing*d thor way ; 

Then o*er his head in rapid flight. 
They cioakj they scent their destined prey. 

Ill-omen*d bird ! as legends say. 
Who hast the wond*rou8 power to know. 

While health fiUs high the throbbing veins. 
The fated hour when blood must flow. 

Blinded by rage, alone he passed, 
Nor sought his ready vassals* aid ; 

But. what his fkte lay hmg unknown. 
For many an anxious year delayed. 
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He inr iMm HmA the Ue's cMc boNiinie, 
He 8SW him ttMT s JMiwted 0«k, 
But nenr^ron that b^or fetoiiu 

Three days pMi- 4 o'er, no tiiwgs cwne ;-.«- 
Whnre ihooia tlie Chkf hk ifespt 4diiy ; 

With wild iten 4^ eerranls ewq, 
Yet kaev n»t wher^ t» point tbw wiy. 

His vasnlt ungfid tbe inoiiiitMB*8 height. 
The eowrt doM, the wide-eptoMl idain.; 

But all in vain liieir eager aeardM 
They neP«r mpit see tiieir lofdagaiii. 

Yet Faaef, in a tiboasand diapeat^ 
Bore t» to iwrae ihe Chief onoe noxe : 

^me saw him on high MoePs top. 
Some new him on the windhig jdioic* 

With wonder ftaog^ Ihe tak "went lomiii, 
Anuusement'Chain'd Ihe hearer's <itBgae; 

£ach peasant igk his own sad loss. 
Yet tedly o^er llie story hnng. 

Oft by ihe »oon*s pale sfaadosry light, 

Hisia^pd none, and steward grey, 
« Would lean to catch the storied sounds. 

Or mi|;A the flitting ^nnt stray. 
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Pale lights on Cader^s rocks were seen. 
And midnight voices heard to moan ; 

'Twas even said the Blasted Oak, 
Convulsive, heaved a hollow groan : 

And, to this day, the peasant still. 
With cautious fear avoids the gioniid ; 

In each wild hranch a spectre sees. 
And fremhles at each rising sound. 

Ten annual suns had held their course, 
In summer's smile, or winter's storm ; 

The lady shed the widowM tear, 
As oft she traced his manly ioan. 

Yet still to hope her heart would ding, . 

As o'er the mind illusions phiy,'— 
Of travel fond, perhaps her lord 

To distant lands had steer'd his way. 

'Twas now Noveinher's cheerless hour, 
Which drenching rains and clouds deface ; 

Dreary hleak Robell's tract appear'd. 
And dull and dank each valley's space. 

Loud o'er the wier the house flood fell. 
And dash'd the foamy spray on high, 

The west wind bent the forest tops. 
And angry frowh'd the evening sky. 
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A struiger pamM Lhaelltid*! bomney 
His dark-gref steed with sweat bcspnnt, 

Wbich, weaiied with the lengthen'd wmy. 
Could scarcely gain the hiU*i ascent. 

The portal teadi'd,— the inm beD 
Loud sounded round the outward wall ; 

Qiiick sprung the warder to the gate, 
To know what meant the dam'rous calL 

^* O ! lead me to your lady soon ; 

Say,-— it is my sad lot to teO, 
To dear the fate of that brave knig^ 

She long has proy'd she lov*d so wdL*' 

Then, as he crossed the spadous hall. 

The menials look surprise and fear ; 
Still o*er his harp old Modred hung. 

And touch'd the notes' for grieTs worn car. 

The lady sat amidst her train ; 

A mdlowM sorrow markM her look : 
Then, asking what his mission meant, 

The graceful stranger sigh*d and spoke :•»- 

*' O could I spread one ray of hope. 

One moment raise thy soul from woe, 
Gladly my tongue would tdl its tale. 

My words at ease unfetter*d ikiw I 
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*' Nov, kdi', #«e ittOBtifB 4^ 
The fiatj ckioM ilqr fiifl bcKif s 

£*€& m Die wont cfotti oTlil^ 
Smpcase aonoi'd m tome icfict 



(( 



Though worn ^7 eve, tee Mate liiK» 
Great COfndn^t fiknd, tliy knuhed^t Ibe ; 
Ah, let hit mine no snger rane, 
For ntir thiit m^l^ CUcf UciB low ! 

" £*eii torn the cloy, when, duiin'd 1^ fiite, 
By wizaid^s dretm, <v polep^t spdl. 

Lingering frpw tftd Selepia't Md, 
'Reft ot.hi0 eid ^e Percy ftU b-^ 

«« £*en from that d»y vokfioKtme ffti0» 

As if for Delated fail^, 
Pursued him wl4i nawewM step ; 

y inOJifitiiFe s^ for fiotspnr'e dettj^ 

'^ Vanquished at length, the Olyndwr fled. 
Where wmda the Wye her deviou.s flood ; 

To find a camHil iheker there, 
In .iome lone /cot, or desert wooi.  

'« Clothed in a ehe|fted*0 hmnl^ piise, 
He gained hy toil his atxaty IgtefA; 

He who had Cambist** sceptre home, 
And her brave sons to gbry led I 

2 



'^ To penury extreme, and grid*, 
The ChieftAtn fdl a ling6rmg ptej i 

I heaid his hwt few fiiultering words, 
Such as with pain I now oonyey. 

' To Sde's sad widow bear the tale, 
*• Nor let oar hiMrrJd settet resf $ 

^ Give but his eorse to saered earth, 
' Then may taj partbg soul be blest.*— 

* • 

*'*' Dim waxM the eye that fiercely shone, 

And faint the tongue that proudly spoke, 

And weak that arm, still raised to me. 

Which oft had dealt the mortal stroke. 

^^ How could I then his mandate bear f 
Or how his Ust behest obey ? 

A rebel deem*d, with him I fled ; 
With him I shunnM the light of day. 

^ Proscribed by Henry's hostile rage. 
My country lost, despoil'd my land, 

Desperate, I fled my native soil, 
And fought on Syria's distant strand. 

^' O, had thy long-lamented lord 
The holy oote And btuiner view'd. 

Died in the sacred cause ! who fbn 
Sad victhn Of a private feud I 

VOL. III. fi 
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*' Led, by the Atdour of the cfaace, 
Far distant from his own domain ; 

From where Oarthmaehm spreads her shades. 
The Olyndwr sought the opening plain. 

^< With head aloft, and antlers wide, 
A red buck roused then eroBS*d in view ; 

Stung with the sight, and wild with rage, 
Swift from the wood Bes^ HoweL flew. 

'' With bitter taunt, and keen xcproach. 
He, all impetuous, pour'd his n^ ; 

Reviled the Chief as weak in aims. 
And bade him loud the battle wage. 

^^ Oljoidwr for once restiain'd his sword. 
And, still averse, the fight ddbjf ; 

But soften'd words, like oil to fire^ 
Hade anger more intensely bliiaie. 

^^ They fought ; aod^btftd loftg tt^'fray I 
The Glyndwr gave the iaul wound U- 

Still moumlul must my tale proceed. 
And its last act all dreadful sound. 

'^ How could we hope for wishM retreat, 
His eager vassals ranging wide ? 

His bloodhounds* keen sagpiomii sceot. 
O'er many a tvacklepaiivwntain tri^ ? 
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«' I mvkM a hntAmA fihMed Oi^ 
Seoreh'd 1>y the linbti^iig^a lii^fltte; 

HoUow its stem horn bnmdi t» not. 
And iB its ahriTdl^d «im wnt }mn> 



^^ Be this, I cried, hk proper gmire !— 
(The tfaooght in me wta dctd^ein,) 
Aloft wenieed Ae hii]^MB CM$f, 

And droppM Im hlecding empee ^iMol 



>• 



A shriek from all the dnnsels bunt, 
That pierced-the vaulted lools below ; 

While hoRor-struck the JUady stood, 
A lifing foim of scolptuxid wee^ 

With stupid stave, and i»QBDt.gBse, 
Full en hifl &ce her ey^ were cast, 

Absorbed ! — she lost her present grief. 
And fiuntly thougltit of things long past 

like wild-fire o*ar a mossy heath. 
The rumour through die hamlet ran; 

The peasants crowd at morning dawn. 
To hear the tale, — behold the man, 

He led them near the Blasted Oak, 
Then, conscious, from the scene withdrew : 

The peasants work with trembling haste. 
And lay the whitened bones to view !— 
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Back th^ reooa*d !-.^e Mi^t hmd sdU, 
Condraeted, gnap*d a rustj swaKd-) 

Which erst in many a hattle gleam*d, 
And ptoudly deck'd their ilaughter*d lord. 

They hore the cone to Vener*8 Rhrine, 
With holy rites and prayen addteasM ; 

Nine white-iohed monks the last diige sang, 
And gave the angry spirit rest. 

Note VI. 
The Highlande r 



Will on a Friday mom look pale, 
Ifatk^d to tell a fairy tale,^F, 11. 
The Daoine shi% or Men of Peace, of the Scottish Highland- 
ers, rather resemble the Scandinavian Dairr^rthan the £ng« 
lish Fairies. Notwithstanding their name, they are, if not ab- 
solutely malevolent, at least peevish, discontented, and apt to 
do mischief on.slight provocation. The belief of their existence 
is deeply impressed on the Highlanders, who think they an 
particularly offended widi mortals, who talk of them, who wear 
their £svourite colour green, 6t jh any r6sp^ 'interfere with 
their affairs. This is especially to be avoided on Friday, when, 
whether as dedicated to Venus, with whom, in Germany, this 
subterraneous people are held nearly connected, or for a more 
solemn reason, they are more active, and possessed of greater 
power. Some curious particulars concerning the' popular 8U« 
perstitions of the Highlanders, may be found in Dr Oraham*a 
Picturesque Sketches of Perthshire. 
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• Note VII. 
*The towers of FranchSnumt, — P. 12. 



The journal of the friend to whom the Fourth Canto of the 
poem is inscrihed, furnished me with the following account of 
a striking superstition. 

^^ Passedthe pretty UttlevilfaigeofFrancfateont, (nearSpaw,) 
with the romantic ruins of the old castle of the counts of that 
name. The road leads through many delightful Tales, on a ri- 
sing ground ; at Ae extremity of one of them stands the an* 
dent castle, now the subject of many superstitious legends. It 
is firmly believed by the neighbouring peasantry, that the last 
Baron of Franch^mont deposited, in one of the vaults of the 
castle, a ponderous chest, containing an inmiense treasure in 
gold and siver, which, by some magic spell, was entrusted to 
the care of the Devil, who is constantly found sitting on the 
chest in the shape of a huntsman. Any one adventurous enough 
to touch the chest, is instantly seized with the palsy. Upon one 
occasion, a priest of noted piety was brought to the vaults t he 
used all the arts of exorcism to persuade his infSemal majesty 
to vacate his seat, but in vain ; the huntsman remained im- 
moveable. At last, moved by the earnestness of the priest, he 
told him, that he would agree to resign the chest, if the exor. 
ciser would sign his name with blood. But the priest under, 
stood his meaning, and refused, as by that act he would have 
delivered over his soul to the BeviL Yet if any body can 
discover the mjrstic word> used by the person who deposited 
tbe treasure, and pronounce them, the ^end must instantly de« 
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ounp. I had many stories of a similar nature from a peasant, 
who had himself seen the Devil^ inr the shape of a great cat.** 

N«te V III. 
Tht very firm ofHUSafiir^ 
Hovering upon the tunny air— »P. 25.. 
^^ I shdl only produce one instance move of the gnat vene- 
ration paid to Lady Hilda, which still prevails even in theseonr 
days ; and that is, the constant opinion that she rendered, and 
stiU renders herself visible, on some occasions, in the ahbey of 
StreanahaU^ or Whitby, where she so long resided. At a par* 
tidUaf time of the year, (vis. in the summer months,) at ten ot 
eleven in the forenoon, the san4>eams fidl in the inside of the 
northern part of the choir ; and 'tis then^ tbai the spectators, 
who stand on the west side of Whitby church*yard, so as just 
to see the most northerly part of the abbey past the north end 
of Whitby dmrch, imagine they peioeive, in one of thehighest 
windows there, the resemblance of a woman arrayed in a 
shroud. Though we are certain this is only a reflection, caused 
by the splendour of the sun-beams, yet fiime reports it, and It 
18 constantly bdieved among the vulgar, to be an appearance 
of Lady Hilda in her iduoud, or rather in a glorified state; be* 
fore which, I make no doubt, the papists, even in these our 
days, oBke up their prayers with asmudi seal and devotioD, aa 
before any other image of their most glorified saint.*' — Cbjjlx.* 
TOK's Hidory of Whitby, p. 33; 
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Note IX. 
A BiiTiopbtf the altar stood, — P. 36. 
The well-known Oawiun Douglas, Bishop of Ihinkeld, son 
of Archibald Bell-the-Cat, Earl of Angas. He was author of 
a Scottish metrical Ternon of the ^neid, and of many other 
poetical pieces of great merit. He had not at this period at- 
tained the mitre. 

Note X. 
'The huge and rweeping brandy 
That vont tftfore^ in hattUfray^ 
HisJbemanU Hmibt to thred away^ 
At wood-knife Iqpt the taphng tpray»»^'P» 37* 
Angus had strength and penonal actinty cQzresponding to 
hUt courage. Spens of Eilsphidie, a favourite of James IV., 
haying spoken of him lightly, the Earl met him while hawking, 
and, compelling him to single combat, at one blow cut asunder 
his thigh-bone, and killed ham on the spot But care he could 
obtain Jameses pardon for this slaughter, Angus was obliged 
to yield his casde of Hermitage, in exchange for that of Both* 
wdl, which was some diminution to the fiunily greatOieBs* 
The sword witii which he struck so remarkable a blow, was 
presented by his descendant, James Earl of Morton, aHov 
wards Regent of Scodand, to Lord Lindesay of the Byzfs, 
when he defied Bothwell to single combat on Carbetry-hilL-^ 
See Intxoduedon to the MkutrOty of ^ Soattith Bordtr^ 
p. ix. 

VOL. III. 
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lore heait, and said, My Lord, if yc have taken horn him his 
head, dispone upon the body as ye please : and with that call- 
ed for his horse, and leaped thereon ; and when he was on 
hoiseback, he said to the Earl on this manner. My Loid, if I 
Kye, you shall be rewarded for your labours, that you have 
used at this time, according to your demerits. 

" At this saying, the Earl was highly offended, and cried for 
horse. Sir Patrick, seeing the EarPs fury, spurred his horse, 
but he was chased near Edinburgh ere they left him ; and had 
it not been his led horse was so tried and good, he had been 
taken." — Pitscot tie's History, p. 39. 

Note XII. 

A letter forged I St Jude to speed ! 

Did ever knight so foul a deed ? — ^P. 43. 
Lest the reader should partake of the EarPs astonishment, 
and consider the crime as inconsistent with the manners of 
the period, I have to remind him of the numerous forgeries 
(partly executed by a female assistant) devised by Robert of 
Artms, to forward his suit against the Countess Matilda ; 
which, being detected, occasioned his flight into England, and 
proved the remote cause of Edward the Third's memorable 
wars in France. John Hardmg, also, was expressly hired by 
Edward IV., to forge such documents as might appear to esta- 
blish the daim of fealty asserted over Scotland by the English 
monarchs. 

e2 
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Note XIIL 
Where LewUVe amvettt doted their marcA^-^P. 47« 
This was a GistertiaD bouse of xdigian, nowalmost faAnsky 
dooBolished. Lemiel House is now die. Kflidence of my ycn«- 
rable friend Patrick BrjKkme, Esquire, so wdl known in the 
literary wodcL It is situated near Coldstresni, almost oppedte 
to Cornhilly and eonaecpeattly voy near to Flodden Held. 

Note XIV. 
The Till hy TwUel BHdge.^F. 4». 
On the evening previous to the memorable battle of Flodden, 
Surrey*8 head quarters were at Barmoor wood, and King James 
held an inaccessible position on the ridge of Flodden-hill, one 
of the last and lowest eminences detached from the ridge of 
Cheviot. The Till, a deep and slow river, winded between the 
armies. On the morning of llie 9th Sqrtember, 1613, Surrey 
mardied in a nortfa-westerly directioB, and cB»sed the Til], 
with his van and artillery, at Twisel bridge, tdf^ where that 
river joins the Tweed, his rear*guard column passing ahoat a 
mfle higher, by a ford. This mov«ment had the doable effi^ct 
of placing his amy between King James and his supplies fiom 
Scotland, and of striking the Scottish monarch with surprise, as 
he seems to have relied on the d^th of tho river in his ftoni* 
But as the passage, both over the bridge and through the fbrd, 
was difficult and slow, it seems posrible that the English might 
have been attacked to great advantage while struggling with 
these natural obstacles. 1 know not if we are to impute James's 
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forbeannce to mat of miliCwy «k31, or to the ramantie decUu 
ntkm which Pitiootdeputs iq his mouth, *< that he was deter- 
mined to have his enemies before him on a pUun field," and 
therefore would suffer no inteiruption to be given, even, by ar- 
tfllery, to iheir passing the river. 

The ancient bridge of Twise!, by whidi the English crossed 
the Tin, is stiS standing beneath Twisel Casde, a splendid pile 
of Ootine architecture, as now Tebuilt by Sir Francis Blake, 
Bart., whose extensive plantations have so much improved the 
country around. The glen is romantic and delightful, with steep 
bonks on each side, covered with copse, particularly with haw- 
thorn. Beneath a tall rock, near ibe bridge, is a plentiftd foun- 
tain, caUed St Helen's Well. 

Note XV. 
ffence might ihey tee ihefittt array 
CfeUker hottfir hattk-fray, — ^P. 64. 
The reader cannot here expect a fuS account of the battle of 
Ftodden ; but, so for as is necessary to understand the ro- 
mance, I beg to remind him, that, iriien the Eng^h army, by 
their skilful counter-march, were foirly placed between King 
James and his own country, the Scottish monarch resolved to 
figjlit; and, setting fire to his tents, descended from the ridge 
(^Fbdden to secure the neighbouring eminence of Brankstone, 
on wfaii^ thai i^iHaga is bttSI. Thus the two armies m«t) al- 
most widiout seeiiig each other, when, according to the old 
poem of ^« Flodden Field," 
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The English line 8tretch*d east and west. 
And southward were their faces set ; 

The Scottish northward proudly prest. 
And manfully their fbes they met. 

The English army advanced in four divisions. On the right, 
which first engaged, were the sons of Earl Surrey, namely, 
Thomas Howard, the admiral of England, and Sir Edmund, 
the knight marshal of the army. Their divisions were sepa- 
rated from each other ; hut, at the request of Sir Edmund, his 
hrother^s battalion was drawn very near to his own. The centre 
was commanded by Surrey in person ; and the left wing by Sir 
Edward Stanley, with the men of Lancashire, and of the paJa- 
tinate of Chester. Lord Dacres, with a large body of horse, 
formed a reserve. When the smoke, which the ¥dnd had driven 
between the armies, was somewhat dispersed, diey perceived 
the Scots, who had moved down the hiU, in a similar order 
of battle, and in deep silence.* The Earls of Huntly and of 
Home commanded their left wing, and charged Sir Edmund 
Howard with such success, as entirely to defeat his part of the 
English right wing. Sir Edmund Howard*s banner was beaten 
down, and he himself escaped with difficulty to his brother's 



* I^f^uebi EtcouoitdescetuUretU la dfmoniatgne en botme ordre, en la 
maniere que marchent lee AUemane, sane parter, ne faire aueun bruit.** 
pazette of the Battle, Pinkerton'e Hietory, Appendix, vol. II, p. 456. 
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division. The admiral, howarer, itobd fiim ; and Dacre od- 
vandug to his support with the reserve of cavahy, probabfy 
between the intervals of the divisions eommanded by the bro- 
thers Howard, appears to have kept the victors in effectual 
check. Homers men, chiefly Borderers, began to pillage tlie 
bi^gage of both armies ; and the leader is branded, by the 
Scottish historians, with negligence or treachery. On the other 
hand, . Huntly, on whom they bestow many encomiums, is 
said, by the English historians, to have left the field after the 
first charge. Meanwhile the admiral, whose flank these chiefe 
ou^t to have attacked, availed himself of their inactivity, and 
pushed forward against another large division of the Scottish 
army in h|s front, headed by the Earls of Crawford and Hon. 
trose, both of whom were slain, and their forces routed. On 
the left the success of the English was yet more decisive ; for 
the Scottish right wing, consistingof undisciplined Highlanders, 
comQianded by Lennox and Argyle, was unable to sustain the 
charge of Sir lEtdward Stanley, and especially the severe exe* 
cution of the Lancashire archers. The King and Surrey, who 
commanded the respective centres of their armies, were mean- 
while engaged in dose and dubious conflict James, surround- 
ed by the flower of his kingdom, and impatient of the galling 
discharge of arrows, supported also by his reserve under Both- 
well, charged with such ftiry, that the standard of Surrey was 
in danger. At that critical moment, Stanley, who had routed 
the left wing of the Scottish, pursued his career of victory, and 
arrived on the rig^t flank, and in the rear of James's division, 
which, throwing itself into a circle, disputed the battle till night 
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came on. Smxey then drew bode his fnea ; fbr the Stfsttisli 
oentie not having been broken, and their left wing befaig vie* 
toriouB, he yet doubted the event of the field. The Scoitiih 
anny, however^ felt iheir Iom, and abandoned the field of 
battle in disorder before dawn. They lost, perhi^M, ham eight 
to ten thousand men, but that indnded the very prime of their 
nobility, gentry, and even dergy. Scarce a family of eminenee 
but has an ancestor killed at Flodden ; and there is no pro* 
vince in Scotland, even at iiu& day, where the batde is men- 
ti<med without a sensation of terror and sorrow. The English 
lost also a great number of men, perhaps within one-third of 
the vanquished, but they were of inferior note. — See the only 
distinct detail of the fidd of Flodden in Pikkehtox's Hit* 
tory^ Book XL ; all former accounts being full of blunder and 
inconsistoicy. 

The spot, from whidi Clara views the battle, must be sup- 
posed to have been on a hillock commanding the rear of the 
English right wing, which was defeated, and in which oonffict 
Marmion is supposed to haive faUen. 

Note XVL 
Brian TunttaU, ttainku knight, — P. 56L 
Sir Brian Tunetall, caSed in the romantic language of the 
time, TunstaU the Undefiled, was one of tiie few En^ishmcn 
of rank shin at Flodden. He figures in the andent Snf^isl^ 
poem, to whldi I may safdy refer my reader ; as an edition, 
with fiill explanatory notes, has been published by my friend 
Mr Henry Wdier. Tunstall, perhaps, derived hh e^thec of 
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umdefiied from hi» white «iBttur and bamier, the ktter hearing 
awhite code about to cvew, aa well as from bis uasCaified loyal- 
ty and Icnii^y faith. Hia pkoe of reudence was Thiurlaad 
Castle. 

Note XVII. 

Viev not tktft eorpte.mistruHfMUif^ 

Defaced and mangled though Hbe; 

Nor to yon Border cattle high 

Look northward with upbraiding eye^''^* 7d. 
There can be no doubt diat King James fdl in the battle 
of Flodden* He was kSkd, says the curious Freach Gazette, 
within a kneels length of the £arl of Survey ; and the same 
account adds, that none of his divisioii weie made prisoncn, 
though many were kOkd ; a circumstance that testifies the 
desperation of their resistance The Scottish historians record 
many of the i<fie reports whidi passed among the vulgar of 
their day. Home was accused, by the p(^ular Toioe, not only 
of failing to support the king, but even of having carried him 
out of the field and murdered him. And this tale was revived 
in my remembrance, by an unauthenticated story of a skdeton, 
wrapped in a bull's hide, and surrounded with an iron chain, 
said to hove been finmd in the well of Home Castle ; for 
which, en inquiry, I could never find any better authority, than 
the aexton of the parish having said, that if the well werecleaned 
att#, he would not be turprieed at §uch a dieeovery* Home was 
the chamberlain of the king, and his prime fiurourite ; he had 
mudi to lose (in &ct did lose dl) in consequence of James's 
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deftdi, and BOthing eutlilj to gain by diat event : but the re- 
tnuky or inactivity, of the left wing, whidi he commanded, after 
defeating Sir Edmund Howard, and even the circumstance of 
his ictunung unhurt, and loaded with spoil, from so fatal a con- 
flicts rendered the proiiagation of any calumny against him easy 
nnd acceptable. Odier rqMnts gave a still more romantic turn 
to the kii^^s lktc> and averred, that James, weaiy of greatness 
after the ctnage among his nobles, had gone on a pilgrimage, 
to mmt absolution for die death of his fitther, and the breach 
of his oath of amity to Henry. In particular, it was objected 
to the English^ that tiiey eoold never shew the token of the 
iron beh ; irfiich« however, he was likely enough to have laid 
aside on the day of battle, as encumbering his personal exer- 
tions. They produce a better eridence, the monarches sword 
and dagger^ whidi are ttOl preserved in the Herald*s College 
in London. Stowe has recorded a degmding story of the dis- 
grace with whidi die remains of die unfortunate monardi were 
treated in his time. — An unhewn column marks the spot where 
James fell, still called the King's Stone. 

Note XVIII. 

J baaltc Brook 
Thefidr e^thedroi stormed and took, — ^P. 76. 
This stonn of Lidiiidd cathedral, which had been garrisoned 
onthepartoftheking,tookplaoeinthegreatCivilWar. Loid 
Brook, who, wiA Sir John Oill, commanded the assailants, was 
shot with a musket-baU through the visor of lushefanet. The 
royalists remarked, that he was killed by a shot fired from St 
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Chad's Cftthednl, and npon 6t Chad's day, and received his 
death^woond in the very eye with which, ha had said, he hoped 
to see the ruin of all the CathedraU in BngUmd. The magni. 
ficent church in question suffered cruelly upon this, and other 
occasions ; the principal spire being ruined by the fire of the 
besiegers. 



Upon revising the Poem, it seems proper to mention the fol.. 
lowing partisulars : 

The lines in page 134, voL il. 

Whose doom discording neighbours sought. 
Content with equity unbought ; 

have been unconsciously borrowed frcm a passage in Dryden's 
beautiful epistle to John Driden of Chesterton. The ballad 
of Lochinvar, p. 264, ia in a very slight degree founded on a 
ballad called ^^ Katharine Janfarie," which may be found in 
the " Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.'' . 
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GLENFINLAS, 

OR 

LORD RONALD S CORONACH.  



The tradition^ upon which the following MaizaA are 
foonded^ nms thus : While two Highland hunters were 
peaaing the night in a solitary hatkif (a hut huilt for the 
purpose of hunting)^ and making merry over their veni« 
son and whisky^ one of them expressed a wish^ that they 
had pretty lasses to complete their party. The words 
wdre-scareely uttered^ when two heautiful young women^ 
habited in green^ entered the hut^ dancing and singing. 
Oh^of the hunters was seduced by the syren^ who attach- 
ed herself particularly to him^ to leave the hut: the 
other remained^ and^ suspicious of the fair seducers^ con- 

* Coronach is the lamentatioD for a deceased warrior, sung 
by the aged of the dan. 
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tinued to play upon a tttonp^ or Jew's harp^ aome strain, 
consecrated to the Virglll Mary. Day at length came, 
and the temptress vanishld. Searching in the forest, he 
found the hones of bis ittl&rCanate ftiend; who had 
heen torn to pieces and iivoured hy the fiend, into 
whose toils he had fiiUen. Vhe place was from thence 
calUd, JU Glen <fthe GreOk Womeru 

Glenfinlas is a tract of forllt groimd, lying in the 
Highlands of Perthshire, not &r.ftom Callender, in Men- 
teith. It was formerly a royal ^MNMt, and now helongs 
totheEarlof Mamy* This Q9uni|]r^ as well as thead- 
jaeeftt district of Balfuidder, mas, in tia/as «f ;]faiej 
chi^y inhabited by the Mat^iregprs. Tl» the wsstof the 
fiireBt of Glenfinlas lies liOdi^Katrine, atod its romaAtic 
aveniie cfiUed jfcbe Txosbachs* Benledi, Btoinoc^ and 
Bwwurlidi> are mountMna in the .same distriaf, and^^ 
no great distanoe from Glenfinlas. The xiwt Ttt$b 
p m ocfl Calender, and the caaAeof Doun^and joitM.^ 
Forth near Stirling. Hie pass of Leipay is immfiBatfr* 
ly above CaUender, and is the ^riiMMpalacoesatO't)^ 
HigjUAncIs from .that town. Glenartn^. ja a finest near 
Benvoirlich. The whole forms a sublime tract of Al- 
pine scenery. 
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GLENFINLAS, . 



OF 



LORD RONALD'S CORONACH. 



(i 



For than th» vievl««g £MEnis.of «v ob«7, 
** Their bidding heed, and at their beck repair; 

'^ They know what spirit brews the stormful day, 
^^ And heartless oft, like moody madness, stare, 
*< To see the phantom train their secret work prepare." 



O HONE a rie' I O hone a rie' ! * 
The pride of Albm's line is o'er ^ 

And fiill'n Glenartney's stateliest tree ; 
We ne'er shall see Lord Ronald more ! 



* O hone a rie* signififfc.^^* Alas for the prince, or chief. 



»♦ 
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O, sprung from gf eat Macgillianore^ 
The Chief that never fear'd a foe^ 

How matchlesa was thy broad claymore> 
How deadly thine unerring bow ! 

Well can the Saxon widows tell^ 

How^ on the Teith's resounding shore^ 

The boldest Lowland warriors' fell. 
As down from Lenny^s pass you bore. 

But o'er his hilk, on festal day, 

. How blazed Lord Ronald's beltane tree ; 

While youths and maids the light strathspey 

So nimbly danced, with Highland glee. 

Cheer'd by the strength of Ronald's shell. 
E'en age forgot his tresses hoar ; 

4 

But now the loud lament we swell, 

O, ne'er to see Lord Ronald more ! 

1 
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From distant isles a Chieftain came^ . 

The joys of Ronald's halls to find^ 
And chase with him the dark brown game^ 

Hiat bounds o'er Albin's hills of wind. 

'Twas Moy ; whom^ in Columba's isle. 

The seer's prophetic spirit founds 
As, with a minstrel's fire the while. 

He waked his harp's harmonious sound. 

Full many a spell to him was known. 
Which wandering spirits shrink to hear ; 

And many a lay of potenf tone. 
Was never meant for mortal ear 

For there, 'tis said, in mystic mood. 
High converse with the dead they hold, 

And oft espy the fated shroud> 

That shall the future corpse enfold. 

VOL. III. F 
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O so it fell^ t}iat on a daj, 

To rouse the red deer from their den^ 
The Chiefs have ta'en their distant way» 

And soour'd the deep Glenfinlas glen. ' 

No vassals irait their sports to aid> 
To watch their safety/ deck their heurd : 

Their simple dress, the Highland pUid; 
Their trusty guard, the Highland aword* 

Three summer days, thrcfugh brake and ddU* 
Their whistling shafts successful flew ; 

And still, when dewy evening fell. 
The quarry to their hut they drew. 

In grey Glenfinlas' deepest nook 

The solitary cabin atood. 
Fast by Moneira's sullen brook. 

Which muniimrs throiigh that lonely wW. 



Soft fell the nighty the sky wb» caikm. 
When three 8U£ce$sire days haii floim ; 

And summer mist m dewy bdm 

Steep*d heathy hank, and mossy stone. 

The moon, hali^hid in silvery flakes^ 
A£ur her duUous radiance shed, 

Quiyering on Katrine's distant lakesy 
And^esting on Benledi's head. 

Now in their hut, in sodal guise. 
Their sylyan fair the Chiefe enjoy ; 

And pleasure laughs in Ronald's eye. 
As many a pledge he quafis to Moy. 

— '' What lack we here to crown our bliss. 
While thus the pulse of joy beats high ? 

What, but fair woman's yielding kiss. 
Her panting breath, and melting eye } 
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^^ To chase the deer of yonder shades. 
This morning left their Other's pUe 

The fairest of our mountain maids. 
The daughters of the proud Glengyle. 

'' Long have I sought sweet Mary's heart. 
And dropp'd the tear, and heared the sigh 

But rain the lover's wily art. 
Beneath a sister's watchful eye. 

'^ But thou may'st teach that guardian fair. 
While fer with Mary I am flown. 

Of other hearts to cease her care. 
And find it hard to guard her own. 

'^ Touch but thy harp, thou soon shalt see 

The lovely Flora of Glengyle, 
Unmindful of her charge and me. 

Hang on thy notes, 'twixt tear and smile. 
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*^ Oty if sbe cbusea meltiDg tale^ 

All underneath the greenwood bought 

Will good St Oran's rule prevail^ 

Stem huntsman of the rigid brow ?"— 

-— ^' Since Enrick's fight^ since Morna's death. 

No more on me shall rapture rise. 
Responsive to the panting breathy 

Or yielding kissyor melting eyes. 

^' E'en then^ when o'er the heath of woe. 
Where sunk my hopes of love and £une, 

I bade my harp's wild wailings flow. 
On me the seer's sad spirit came. 

'^ The last dread curse of angry heaven. 
With ghastly sights and sounds of woe. 

To dai^h each glimpse of joy, was given— 
The giR^ the Aiture ill to know. 
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'^ The bark thou saw'st, yon flummer mora. 

So gaily part from Oban> bay. 
My eye beheld her dash'd and torn. 

Far on the rocky Colonsay. 

" The Fergus too— thy sister's son. 
Thou saw'st, with pride, the gallant's power. 

As marching 'gainst the Lord of Downe, 
He left the skirts of huge Benmore. 

** Thou only saw'st their tartans* ware. 
As down Benvoirlich's side they wound, 

Heard'st but the pibroch,t answering brare 
To many a targelt clanking round. 



* TartefM^The full Highlaacl dreu, made of tbe chequered 
•tuff ao tenned. 

f Pibroch.-^ piece ot mardal music, adapted to the High- 
land bag-pipe. 
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" 1 heard the groans, I mark'd the tears, 

I saw the wound his bosom bore, 
Wben on the serried Saxon spears 

He ponr'd his dan's resistless roar. 

'' And thou, who bid'st me think of Miss, 
And bid'st my heart awake to glee. 

And court, like thee, the wanton kiss,— - 
That heart, O Ronald> bleeds for thee ! 

'' I see the death-damps chill thy brow ; 

I hear thy Warning Spirit cry; 
The corpse-lights dance— they're gone, and now 

No more is given to gifled eye ! "  

  ^^ Alone enjoy thy dreary dreams> 

Sad prophet of the evil hour ! 
Say, should we scorn joy's transient beams. 

Because to-mcoTow's storm may lour ? 



...! 
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" Or false or sooth^ thy words of woe^ 
ClangiUian's Chieftain ne'er shall fear j 

His blood shall bound at rapture's glowj 
Though doom'd to stain the Saxon spear^ 

*' E'en now^ to meet me in yon dell^ 
My Mary's buskins brush the dew."— ^ 

He spoke^ nor bade the Chief farewell. 
But call'd his dogs, and gay withdrew* 

Within an hour retum'd each hound ; 

In rush'd the rousers of the deer ; 
They howl'd in melancholy sound. 

Then closely couch beside the Seer, 

No Ronald yet ; though midnight came. 
And sad were Moy's prophetic dreams. 

As, bending o'er the dying flame. 

He fed the watch-fire's quivering gleams. 
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Sodden the bounds erect their ears^ 
And sudden cease their moaning howl ; 

Close press'd to Moj, they matk their fears 
By shivering limbs^ and stifled growL 

Untouch'd^ the harp began to ring^ 

As softly, slowly, oped the door ; 
And shook responsive every string. 

As light a footstep press'd the floor. 

And, by. the watch-fire's glimmering light. 
Close by the Minstrel's side was seen 

An huntress maid, in beauty bright. 
All dropping wet her robes of green. 

All dropping wet her garments seem ; 

Chill'd was her cheek, her bosom bare. 
As, bending o'er the dying gleam. 

She wrung the moisture from her hair. 

f2 
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With maiden bluili she softly uad, 
" O^ gentle httntsman^ hast thou seen^ 

In deep Glenfinlas" moonlight glade^ 
A lovely maid in vest of gt«en : 

" With her a Chief in Highland pride ; 
His shoulders bear the hunter's bov, 
The mountain dirk adorns his sid^ 
^Fa.,on the wind his tartaosilaw?"- 

"^ Anid wh0 art thou? and vho vte they?" 
All ghastly gazing^ Moy replied ; 

*' And why^ beneath the moon's pale ray. 
Dare ye thus roam Glenfinlas' side?" 

" Where wild Loch Katrine, pours her tide. 
Blue, dark, and deep> round many an isle. 

Our father's towers o'erhang her side. 
The castle of the bold Gleagyle. 
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'' To chaae the dim Gkufalas dscr. 
Our woodland esorae tibia morn we faor^ 

And haply met, wktle wandtermg Here, 
The son of gveat MaagiHiaiiere> 

'^ O ttd me^ then, to ae^ the pair,. 

Whom, loUering; m the woods,. I liost ;. 
Ahme, I dgeernoityentan there. 

Where walks, they t&j^ the shridring ghost."** 

** Yes, many a ahriddng ghost waScs there; 

Then, firsts my own sad vow to kesp> 
Here wiU I pour my midoigbt ^^, 

Which still* must, rise when> moilals deq)/'*— 

*^ O first* for pity's gesitb sak^i. 

Guide a lone wanderer on her way- ! 
For I must cross the haunted hrake^ 

And reach my &ther's towers ere day."-— 
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*^ First, three times tell each Ave-bead, 
And thrice a Pater-noster say ; 

Then kiss with me the holy rede : 
So shall we safely wind our way."— 

" O shame to knighthood^ strange and fool ! 

Go^ doff the bonnet from thy brow^ 
And shroud thee in the monkish cowl^ 

Which bests befits thy sullen vow. 

'^ Not so> by high Dunlathmon's fire. 
Thy heart was froze to love and joy. 

When gaily rung thy raptur^ lyre 
To wanton Moma's melting eye."— 

Wild stared the Minstrel's eye of flame. 
And high his sable locks arose. 

And quick his colour went and came. 
As fear and ra^re alternate rose. 
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And thoa ! when by the Manng oak 
I lay^ to her and lore resigned, 
Say^ rode ye on the eddying smoke. 
Or sail'd ye on the midnight wind I 

'^ Not thine a race of mortal Uood, 
Nor old .Glengyle's pretended line ; 

Thy dame, the Lady of the Flood, 

Thy sire, the Monarch <tf the Mine."-— 

He mutter'd thrice St Oran's rhyme. 
And thrice St Fillan's powerful prayer ; 

Then tum'd him to the eastern clime. 
And sternly shook his coal*black hair. 

And, bending o'er his harp, he flung 
His wildest witch-notes on the wind ; . 

And loud, and high, and strange, they rung. 
As many a magic change they find. 
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Tall wax'd the Spurifa alUnng lorm^ 
Till to the roof bear atatore gxeir ; 

TheOj mingliBg vilb the riaing atarm. 
With one wild yell, away she flew. 

Rain heats, hail rattles, whiriwinda tear : 
The slender hii* hi fragments flew ; 

But not a lock ol Moy's.lOose hair 
Was waFei hy wind^ or wet hy dew. 

Wild mingling with the howling gala. 
Loud, hurats of ghastly laughter ite ; 

High o'er the Minstrel's head they aaalj, 
And die amid the northern akiea* 

The voice of thunder shook the wood. 
As ceaaed the more than mortid yell; 

And, sfAjttering loul, a shower of blood 
Upon the hissing firebrands fell. 
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Next, dropped from liigii a mangled arm ; 

The fingers strain'd an half-drawn Made : 
And last, the Hfe-Mood streaming warm, 

Tom from the trunk, a gasping head. 

Oft o'er that head, in hattHng field, 

Stream'd the proud crest of high Benmore ; 

That arm the broaci ds3rm<^e could wield. 
Which d]fed the Tehh with Saxon gore. 

Woe to Moneira's sullen rills ! 

Woe to Glenfinlas' dreary glen ! 
There never son of Albin's hills 

Shall draw the hunter's shaft agen ! 

E'en the tired pilgrim's burning feet 
At noon shall shun that sheltering den. 

Lest, journeying in their rage, he meet 
The wayward Ladies of the Glen. 
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And w&— behind the Chieftain's shield, 
Nq more shall we in safety dwell ; 

None leads the people to the field-^ 
And ^e the loud lament must swelL 

O hone a rie ! O hone a rie ! 

The pride of Albin's line is o'er. 
And fallen Glenartney's stateliest tree ; 

We ne'er shall see Lord Ronald more J 
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WeU can the Saxon widows iett,-^. 120. ▼. 2. 
The teim SaMe&ach, or Saxon, is applUd by tbe Hig^kUpd- 
en to thdr Low-oountry neighbours. 

How liaxed Lord Ronald'* leliane /fv^.— P. 120. y. 3. 
The fires lighted by the Highlanders on the tet of May, in 
compliance with a custom derived from the Pagan times, an 
temied, The BeUane Tree, It is a festival celebrated, with 
▼aiious. superstitious rites, both in the north of Scotlsnd and 
in Wales. 

. The 9eer*$ prophetic spirit founds j[«.— P. 121. v. 2. 

I can only describe the second sight, by adopting Pr John- 

son*s definition, who calls it '^ An impression, either by the 

^^ mind upon the .eye, or by the eye upon the mind, by which 

«« things distant and future are perceiycd and seen, as if they 
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*< were present" To which I would only add, that the tpee- 
tzal appearances, thus presented, usually presage misfoitnne ; 
that the fiiculty is painful to those who suppose they poesess 
it ; and that they usually acquire it, while themsdves under the 
pressure of mdancholy. 

WiUgood St OrofCt rtileprevaU.^V. 126. ▼. 1. 
St Oran was a friend and follower of St Golumba, and was 
buried in IcolmkilL Bis pretensions to be a saint were ra- 
ther dubious. According to the legend, he consented to be 
buried alive, in order to pvopitiato' certain dtemons of the soil, 
who obstructed the attempts of Columba to build a chapeL 
Columba caused the body of his friend to be dug up, after 
thne days had elapsed ; when Oran, tothehorrar and scandal 
of the assistants, dedared, that there was neither « God, % 
"Jadgment, nor a future state ! He had no time to make for^ 
tfaer disoorcries, fat Columba caused the earth once met« to be 
shofeOed over him with the utmost dispatch. The chapel, 
however, and the cemetery, was called ReiUgOutuns and, la 
memory of his rigid celibacy, no female was pem^tted lo pay 
her dsvolioM, or be buried, in that place. This i» lie rale tX» 
luded to in the poem* 

Am4 thrke St FUUnU pvmeifui prayer^^V, 183. t. S.. 

8t Filkn has given hk name to many chapels, holy Ibon- 

taftsi, Ac in Scotland. He was, according to Camciiritta, aa 

a b b e t of Pittenwesmy in Fifb ; firam which situatioiiliovBt&red, 

and died a hcnait in tfaa wflda of Obuurchy, A* P. MT. 
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W1ifl« iM^agad ill tzttttcriliiBg the geri^tuo, kds left hnd 
wMT obMTfwl to lend Ibrth such a gpleadour, as to aftadligfat 
t» dMt with whidi he wiote ; a mheade whidi saved maay 
eaadlM to the cooTent, as St Fflhm used to spend whole ni^ili 
in tiiBt exereiBe. The 9th of January was dedicated to this 
saint, who give his name to Kilfillan, in Reni&ew, and St 
PhiDans, or Forgend, in Fife. Lesley, lib. 7* tells us, that 
Robert the Bruce was possessed of FOlan's miracuknis and 
luminous arm, which he indosed in a silver shrine, and had 
it carried at the head of his army. Previous to the battle t^ 
Bannockbum, the king's chaplain, a man of little faith, ab« 
•tiacted the relique, and deposited it in some place of security, 
lest it should fall into the hands of the English. But, k) ! 
while Robert was addressing his prayers to the empty casket, 
it v»8 observed to open and shut suddenly i and^ on mspection^ 
the saint was found to have himself deposited his aim in the 
shrine, as an assurance of victory. Such is the tale of Icsley. 
But though Bruce little needed that the arm of St FiUan should 
assist his own, he dedicated to him, in gratitude, a priory at 
Killin, upon Loch Tay. 

In the Scots Magazine for July, 1802, (a national periodical 
publication, which has lately revived with considerable enogy,) 
there is a copy of a very curious crown-grant, dated llih July, 
1487, by which James IIL confirms to Malice Doire, an inha- 
bitant of Strathfillan, in Perthshire, the peaceable exercise and 
enjoyment of a relique of St Fillan, called the Quegrich, which 
he, and his predecessors, are said to have possessed since the 
days of Robert Bruce. As the Quegrich was used to cuit 
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I, ihis document is, probably, the most andent patent 
ever grantect for a quack medicine. The ingenious correspond, 
ent, hj whom it is furnished, further observes, that additional 
particulars, concerning St Fillan, are to be found in BettendenU 
Boece^ Book 4, folio ccxiii, and in Pennant i Tour in Seotkmd^ 
1772, pp. U, 16, 
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THE 



EVE Ot SAINT JOHN. 



Smaylho'xe^ or SmaUhblm Tower^ the scene of the 
following ballad, is sitoated on the northern boundary 
of Roxburghshire, among a cluster of wild rocks, called 
Sandiknow- Crags, the property of Hugh Scott, Esq. of 
Harden. The tower is a high square building, sur- 
rounded by an outer wall, now ruinous. The circuit of 
the outer court, being defended, on three sides, by a 
precipice and morass, is accessible only from the west, 
by a steep and rocky path. The apartments, as is usual 
in a Border keep, or fortress, are placed one above an- 
other, and communicate by a narrow stair ; on the roof 
are two bartizans, or platforms, for defence or pleasure. 
The inner door of the tower is wood, the outer an iron 
grate ; the distance between them being nine feet, the 
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thickness^ namely^ of the walL From the elevated si- 
tuation of Smaylho'me Tower^ it is seen many miles in 
erery direction. Among the crags^ hy which it is 8nr« 
rounded^ one^ more eminent^ is called The Watchfbld/ 
and is said to have heen the station of a heacon^ in the 
times of war with England. Without the tower-court 
is a ruined chapel. Brotherstone is a heath, in the 
neighbourhood of Smaylho'me Tower. 

This ancient fortress and its vicinity formed the scene 
of the author's infancy, and seemed to claim from him 
diis attempt U> eelehrate ikem in a Border tale. The 
catastrophe c^ the tale is Ibimded upon a well-kminni 
Irii^ tradition. 
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The Baron of Smaylho'me rose with day. 

He spurr'd bis courser im. 
Without stop or stay, down the rocky way. 

That leads to Brotherstone. 

He went not with the bold Bucdeuch, 

His banner broad to rear; 
He went not 'gainst the English yew 

To lift the Scottish spear. 

Yet his plate-jack* was braced, and his hehnet was 
laoed, 
^xfifi fits' Tacffit* brace w p^oof iie^ wm'e j 



m-mm 



* The phte-jack is oost-annonr ; the vaunt^bnce, ct wam- 
braoe, armouT for the body ; the sperthe, a battle-axe. 
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At his saddle-gerthe was a good steel sperthe^ 
Full ten pound weight and more. 

The Baron retum'd in three days space^ 

And his looks were Sad and sour ; 
And weary was his courser's pace. 

As he reach'd his rocky tower. 

He came not from where Ancram Moor* 

Ran red with English blood ; ' 
Where the Douglas true, and the bold Buccleuch, 

'Gainst keen Lord Eyers stood. 

Yet was his helmet hack'd and hew'd. 

His acton pierced and tore ; 
His axe and his dagger with blood embrued. 

But it was not English gore. 



* See an account of th'e battle of Ancram Moor, subjoined to 

the ballad. 

8 
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He lighted at the Chapellage^ 

He held him close and still ; 
And he whistled thrice for his little foot-page. 

His name was English Will. 

'* Come thou hither, my little foot-page ; 

Come hither to my knee ; 
Though thou art young, and tender of age, 

I think thou art true to me. 

'* Come, tell me all that thou hast seen. 

And look thou tell me true ! 
Since I from Smaylho'me tower have been. 

What did thy lady do ?" 

'' My lady, each night, sought the lonely light. 

That bums on the wild Watchfold ; 
For, from height to height, the beacons bright 

Of the English foemen told. 
VOL. -ui. G 
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'^ The bittern damour'd frjom the moss. 
The wind blew loud and shrill ; 

Yet the craggy pathway she did cross^ 
To the ejiry Beacon hill. 

** I watch'd her steps^ and silent came 

Where she sat her on a stone ; 
No watchman stood by the dreary flame ; 

It burned all alone. 

^' The second night I kept her in sights 

Till to the fire she came^ 
And^ by Mary^s might ! an armed Knight 

Stood by the lonely flame. 

^^ And many a word that warlike lord 

Did speak to my lady there ; 
But the rain fell fast, and loud blew the blast. 

And I heard not what they were. 
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The third night there the sky was fiur. 
And the mountain blast was still. 
As again I watch'd the secret pair, 
On the lonesome Beacon hill. * 

'' And I heard her name the midnight hour. 

And name this holy eve ; 
And sayj ' Come this night to thy lady^s bower ; 

' Ask no bold Baron's leare. 

' He lifts his spear with the bold Buccleuch ; 

* His lady is all alone ; 
' The door she'll undo to her knight so true, 

'' On the eve of good Saint John.' 



* I cannot come ; I must not come ; 

' I dare not come to thee ;. 
' On the ere of Saint John I must wander alon 

* In thy bower I may not be.' 
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^ Now^ out on thee^ faint-hearted knight ! 

^ Thou should'st not say me nay ; 
^ For the eve is sweety and when lovers meet^ 

' Is worth the whole summer's day. 

' And I'll chain the blood-hound^ and the warder shall 
not sounds 

■' And rushes shall be strew'd on the stair; 
' So, by the black rood-stone,* and by holy St John, 

' I conjure thee, my love, to be there !' 

' Though the blood-hound be mute, and the rush be- 
neath my foot, 
^ And the warder his bugle should not blow, 
' Yet there sleepeth a priest in the chamber to the 
east, 
' And my foot-step he would know.' 



* The black rood of Mdrose was a crudfiz of black marble, 
and of superior sanctity. 
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' O fear not the priest, who sleepeth to the east ! 

' For to Dryburgh * the way he has ta'en ; 
' And there to say mass, till three days do pass, 

' For the soul of a knight that is sla3rne.' 

^^ He turn'd him round, and grimly he frown'd ; 

Then he laugh'd right scornfully— 
' He who says the mass-rite for the soul of that 
knight, 

' May as well say mass for me. 

' At the lone midnight hour, i)rhen bad spirits hare 
power, 

' In thy chamber will I be.'— 
With that he was gone, and my lady left alone. 

And no more did I see."-— 



• Dryburgh Abbey is beautifully situated on the banks of the 
Tweed. After its dissolution, it became the property of the Hal- 
libartons of Newmains, and is now the seat of the Right Ho- 
nourable the Earl of Buchan. It belonged to the order of Pre- 
moQstratenses. 
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Then changed^ I trow^ was that bold Bafon's brow^ 
From the dark to the blood-red high ; 

" Now^ tell me the mien of the knight thoa hast seen^ 
For, by Mary, he shall die !"— 

'' His arms shone foil bright in the beacon's red light. 

His plume it was scarlet and blue ; 
On his shield was a hound, in a silver leash bound. 

And his crest was a branch of the yew."— 

'' Thou liest, thou Gest, thou little foot-page. 

Loud dost thou lie to me ! 
for that knight is cold, and low laid in tiie mould. 

All under the Eildon-tree."— * 

'^ Yet hear but my word, my noble lord ! 
For I heard her name his name ; 



* EiltUm is a high hill, tcnninating in lliree conical summits, 
immediately ahore the town of Mebose, where are the admired 
nuns of a magnificent monastery. Eildon-tree is said to be the 
spot where Thomas the Rymer uttered his prophecies. 
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And that lady bright, she called the knight;. 
Sir Richard of Coldinghame/'— 

The bold Baron's brow then changed, I trow. 

From high blood-red to pale— 
" The grave is deep and dark— and the corpse is 

stiff and stark-— 
So I may not trust thy tale. 

'' Where &ir Tweed flows round holy Melrose, 

And Eildon slopes to the plain. 
Full three nights ago, by some secret foe. 

That gay gallant was slain. 

" The varying light deceived thy sight. 
And the wild winds drown'd the name ; 

For the Dryburgh bells ring, and the white monks 
do sing. 
For Sir Richard of Coldinghame !" — 
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He pass'd the court-gate^ and he oped the tower 
grate. 
And he mounted the narrow stair. 
To the bartizan-seatj where, with maids that on her 
wait. 
He found his lady fair. 

That lady sat in mournful mood ; 

Look'd over hill and dale ; 
Over Tweed's fair flood, and Mertoun's* wood^ 

And all doMhi Tiviotdale.. 

" Now hail, now hail, thou lady bright V 

•^ Now hail, thou Baron true ! 
What news, what news, from Ancram fight ? 

What news from the bold Buccleuch ?" 



cc 



The Ancram Moor is red with gore. 
For many a southern fdl^ 






• Mertoun is the beautiful seat of Hugh Scott, Esq. of Harden. 
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And Bucdeuch has charged us, everihore^ 
To watch our beacons well/'-— 

The lady blush'd red^ bat nothing she said ; 

Nor added the Baron a word : 
Then she stepp'd down the stair to her chamber fair^ 

And so did her moody lord* 

In sleep the lady mourn d^ and the Baron toss'd and 
tum'd. 
And oft to himself he said — 
'^ The worms around him creep> and his bloody grave 
is deep • • • • 
It cannot give up the dead — 

It was near the ringing oi matin-bdl. 

The night was well nigh done> 
When a heavy sleep on that Baron fell^ 

On the eve of good St John. 

q2 
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The lady look'd tfarougb the chamber Mr, 
By the light of a dying flame ; 

And she was aware of a knight stood there- 
Sir Richard of Coldinghame ! 



u 
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Alas 1 away^ away !" she cried> 
" For the holy Virgin's sake !*'^— 
Lady^ I know who sleeps by thy side ; 
But^ lady^ he will not awake. 



^^ By Eildon*tree^ for long nights three^ 

In bloody grave hare I lain ; 
The mass and the death-prayer are said for me. 

But, lady, they are said in rain. 

'* By the Barou's brand, near Tweed's fair strand. 

Most foully slain I fell ; 
And my restless sprite, on the Beacon's height. 

For a space is doom'd to dwell. 
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" At OUT trysting-place^* for a certain space^ 

I must wander to and fro ; 
But I had not had power to come to thy bower^ 

Had'st thou not conjured me so."-— 

Lore mastei'd fear— »her brow she cross'd ; 

*' How> Richard^ hast thou sped ^ 
And art thou saved^ or art thou lost ?**-— 

The Vision shook his head ! 

'' Who spiHeth life, shaU forfeit Hfe^ 

So bid thy lord believe : 
That lawless lore is guilt aboye. 

This awful sign received- 
He laid his left palm on an oaken beam ; 

His right upon her hand : 
The lady shrunk, and fainting sunk. 

For it scorch'd like a fiery brand. 

* iTfy^fit^-jy^ffcei— Place of rendezvous. 
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The sable score^ of fingera four^ 
Remains on that board impressed ; 

And for evermore that lady wore 
A covering on her wrist. 

There is. a Nun in Dryburgh bower 

Ne'er looks upon the sun : 
There is a Monk in Melrose tower^ 

He speaketh word to none» 

That Nun^ who ne'er beholds the day. 
That Monk^ who speaks to none^^ 

That Nun was Smaylho'me's Lady gay. 
That Monk the bold Baron. 
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NOTES 

ON 

THE EVE OF SAINT JOHN. 



BATTLE OF ANCRAM MOOR. 

Lord £ver89 and Sir Bcian Latoun, during the year 1544 
committed the most dreadful ravages upon the Scottish fron- 
tiers, compelling most of the inhabitants, and especially the men 
of Liddesdale, to take assurance under the King of England. 
Upon ihe 17th Noyember, in that year, the sum total of their 
depredations stood thus, in the bloody ledger of Lord Evers. 

Towns, towers, bamekynes, parysbe churches, 
bastill houses, burned and destroyed . . Id2 

Scots slain . 403 

Prisoners taken 816 

NoltCcatde) 10,386 

Shepe 12,4d2 

Nags and gddings 1,296 

Gayt . 200 

BoHsofcom 860 

^nnght gear, &c (furniture) an incalculable quantity. 
MuBDiN^s State Papers^ voL L p. W. 
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The King of England had pramiBed to those two barons a 
feudal gnint of the country, which they had thus reduced to 
a desert ; upon hearing which, Archibald Doug^, the se- 
venth Earl of Angus, is said to have sworn to write the deed 
of inyestiiure upon their skins, with sharp pens and bloody 
ink, in resentment for their having defaced the tombs of his 
ancestors, at Mdrose.— >GofiMTo/S(. In 1645, Lord Evers and 
Latoun again entered Scotland with an army, consisting of 
3000 mercenaries, 1500 En^h Borderers, and 70O assured 
Scottishmen, chiefly Armstrongs, TumbuUs, and other broken 
dans. In this. second incursion, the English generals even 
exceeded their former cruelty. Evers bnmA the tower of 
Broomhouse, with its lady (a noble>and aged woman, says 
Lesley,) and her whole fiunily. The English penetrated as 
&r as Melrose, which they had destroyed last year, and which 
they now again pillaged. As ihey returned towards Jedburgh, 
they were followed by Angus, at the head of 1000 horse, who 
was shortly after joined by the famous Norman Lesley, with 
a body of Fife-men. Tlie English, being probably unwilling 
to cross the Teviot while the Soots hung upon thdr rear, halt- 
ed upon Ancram Moor, above the village of that name ; tfnd 
the Scottish g^eneral was deliberating whether to advance or 
retire, when Sir Walter Scott* of Bucdeiich came up, at full 



« Tb« editor has found in no instance upon reoOTd, of this fionily having 
taken asturanoe with England. Hence they usually luffered dreadAiQy ' 
ttcm the English foiays. In August, 1544, (the year preceding the bat- 
tle) the whole lands hekn^jing to Bucelettcfa, in West Teviotdal*, weie 
hanied by Event the out-works, or bannkin, of the tower of Branxhobn, 
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speed, with a mefi bat cfaoien body of hk letainen, the vcet 
of whom were new «t band. By the adTioe of this ezperienoed 
waizior, (to whoee oondnct Pitsoottie end Bnchanen aaeiibe 
the tocoeit of. the engagement,) Angus withdrew from the 
heig^ wbidi he occupied, and drew up his forces behind it, 
npon a pieoe of low flat ground, called Panier-heugh, or Fe* 
nid-hengh. The fpaie horses, being sent to an eminence in 
their rear, appeared to the English-to be the main bodyof tlK 
Soots, in the act of flight Under this persuasion, Eyers and 
Latonn hurried precipitately forward, and, haying aseended 
the haB, which their foes had abandoned, were no less dismay- 
ed, than astonished, to find the phalanx of Scottish s p eanne n 
drawn up, in firm array, npon the fiat ground below. The 
Scots in their turn became the assailants. A heron, roused 
fn/m the marshes by the tnmuk, soared away betwixt the en* 
countering armies : ^< O !*' exdaimed Angus, ^ that I had 
(« here my white goes hawk, that we might all yoke at once !" 
^mjGoitcroft The English, breathless and fiitigued, having 
the setting sun and wind full in their fiuxs, were unable to 
withstand the resolute and desperate charge of the Scottish lan- 
ces. No sooner had they begun to waver, than their own allies 
the assured Borderers, who had been waiting the event, threw 



bumti eight Sootti dain, thirty made prisoner^ and an hnmenie prey 
ofhofMitCattle, and sheep, carried (^ The lands upon Kale water, be> 
l5i iw h*gto the tame tf»M ^^n» wir* fPfo p H iw" 4fW d, ^"^ yi—^'** yiii oiiiaiiu 
edt 30 Scotts slain, and the Moss Tower (a fiortress oearfickford) mnoked 
ofiyMfv. ThuaBofldeaeh had a long aeooaat to settle at Ancfam Moor. 
Mwrdhft State Papert, pp. 45, 46. 
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aside their red ooMes, and, joining their oountrymen, made a 
most merciless slaughter among the English fogittves, the pur- 
suers calling upon each other to ^' remember Broomhouse !"— 
Lesley^ p. 478. In the battle fell Lord Evera, and his son, to- 
gether with Sir Brian Latoun, and 800 Englishmen, many of 
whom were persons of rank. A thousand prisoners were taken. 
Among these was a patriotic alderman of London, Read by 
name, who, having contumaciously refused to pay his portioii 
of a benevolence, demanded from the city by Henry VIIL, 
was sent by royal authority to serve against the Soots. These, 
at settling his ransom, he found still more exorbitant in their 
exactions than the monarch-l-REiirr ath's Border History^ p. 
563. Even was much riegretted by King Henry, who swore 
to avenge his death upon Angus, against whom he conceived 
himself to have particular grounds of resentment, on account 
of favours received by the earl at his hands« The answer of 
Angus was worthy of a Douglas. ^^ Is ouz brother-in-law of- 
^' fended," * said he, '^ that I, as a goodSootsman, have avenged 
*' my ravaged country, and the defiu^ tombs of my ances- 
'^ tors, upon Ralph Evers ? They were better men than he, 
'^ and I waa bound to do*no less — and wiU he take my life 
'' for that ? little knows King Henry the skirts of Kime- 
^' table i'\ I can keep myself there against all his English host" 
-mmGodscrofU 



* Angus had nuunried the widow of James IV., sitter to King Henry 
VIIL 

t Kiipetabie»nowciaii>rt CairataMe, isamountainom ttactat thehgad 
of Douglaidale. 
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Such was the noted battle of Ancram Moor. The spot, on 
which it was fought, is called Lyliard's Edge, from an Ama- 
zonian Scottish woman of that name, who is reported, by tra- 
dition, to have distinguished herself in the same manner as 
squire Witherington. The old people point out her monument, 
n6w broken and defaced. The inscription is said to have been 
legible within this century, and to have run thus : 

Fair maiden Lylliard lies under this stane. 
Little was her stature, but great was her fSune ; 
Upon the English louns she laid mony thumps, 
. And when her legs were cutted off, she fought upon her stumps* 

Vide Account of the Parish of Melrose. 

It appears, from a passage in Stowe, that an ancestor of Lord 
£vers held also a grant of Scottish lands from an English mo- 
narch. *'\ I have seen,*' says the historian, '^ under the broad 
^' scale of the said King Edward I., a manor called Ketnes, in 
'^ the countie of Ferfare, in Scotland, and heere the furthest 
'^ part of the same nation northward, given to John Eure and 
«« his heires, ancestor to the lord Eure that now is, and for his 
** service done in these partes, with market, &c dated at Laner- 
" cost, the 20th day of October, anno regis, 34." — Stowb'b 
AnmU^ p. 210. This grant, like that of Henry, must have 
been dangerous to the receiver. 

There %» a nun in Dryhurgh lower. — P. 156. v. 2. 
The drcumstance of the nun, " who never saw the day," is 
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not entirely imaginary. About fifty years ago, an unfortunate 
female wanderer took up her residence in a dark vault, among 
the ruins of Dryburgfa Abbey, which, during the day, slie ne- 
ver quitted. When night fell, she issued from this miserable 
habitation, and went to the house of Mr Halliburton of New« 
mains, the editor's great-grandfather, or to that of Mr Erskine 
of Shielfield, two gentlemen of the neighbourhood. From their 
charity she obtained such necessaries as she could be prevailed 
upon to accept. At twelve ^ each night, she lighted her candle, 
and returned to her vault ; assuring her friendly neighbours 
that, during her absence, her habitation was arranged by a 
spirit, to whom she gave the uncouth name of Fatlips ; descri^ 
bing him as a little man, wearing heavy iron shoes, with which 
he trampled the day floor of the vault, to dispel the damps. 
This drcumstanoe caused her to be r^arded, by the well m^ 
formed, with compassion, as deranged in her understanding $ 
and by the vulgar, with some degree of terror. The cause of 
her adopting this extraordinary mode of life she would never ex- 
plain. It was, however, believed to have been occasioned by a 
vow, that, during the absence of a man, to whom she was at- 
tached, she would never look upon the sun. Her lover never 
istotned. He fell during the dvil war of 1745-6, and she 
never more would behold the light of day. 

The vault, or rather dungeon, in whidi this nnfbrtunste wo- 
man lived and died, passes still by the name of the supernatu- 
ral being, with which its gloom was tenanted by her disturbed 

« 

imagination, and few of the neighbouring peasants dare enter it 
by night. 
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The ruins of Cadyow^ or Cadzow castle, the ancient bop 
ronial residence of the family of Hamilton, are situated 
upon the precipitous banks of the river Evan, about two 
miles above its junction with the Clyde* It was 
mantled, in the conclusion of the dvil wars, 
the reign of the unfortunate Mary, to whose cause the 
house of Hamilton devoted themselves with a genamis 
zeal, which occasioned their temporary obscurity, and, 
very nearly, their total ruin. The situation of the 
ruins, embosomed in wood, darkened by ivy and creep- 
ing shrubs, and overhanging the brawling torrent, is 
romantic in the highest degree. In the immediate 
vicinity of Cadyow is a grove of immense oaks, the re- 
mains of the Caledonian Forest, which anciently ex- 
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tended through the south of Scotland^ from the eastern 
to the Atlantic Ocean. Some of these trees measure 
twenty-five feet^ and upwards^ in circumference; and 
the state of decay^ in which they now appear^ shews^ 
that they may have witnessed the rites of the Druids. 
The whole scenery is included in the magnificent and 
extensive park of the Duke of Hamilton. There Was 
long preserved in this forest the.hreed of the Scottish 
wild cattle^ until their ferocity occasioned their being 
extirpated^ about forty years ago. Their appearance 
was beautiful^ being milk-white^ with black muzzles^ 
homs^ and hoofb. The bulls are described by ancient 
authors^ as having white manes ; but those of latter 
days had lost that peculiarity^ perhaps by intermixture 
with the tame breed.* 

In detailing the death of the Regent Murray^ which 
is made the subject of the following ballad^ it would be 
injustice to my reader to use other words than those of 
Dr Robertson^ whose account of that memorable event 
forms a beautiful piece of historical painting. 



* They were formerly kept in the park at Drumlanrig, and. 
are still to be seen at ChiUingham Castle in Northumberland. 
For their nature and ferocity, see Notes. 
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" Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh was the person who 
'^ committed this barbarous action. He had been con- 
^* demned to death soon after the battle of Langside^ as 
^^ we have already related, and owed his life to the re- 
^^ gent'^ clemency. But part of his estate had been be- 
" stowed upon one of the rent's fitvourites^ * who 
^' seized his house^ and -turned out his wife^ naked^ in 
a cold night, into the open fields, where, before next 
morning, she became furiously mad. This injury 
made a deeper impression on him than the benefit he 
'^ had received, and from that moment he vowed to be 
'^ revenged of the regent Party rage strengthened and 
^' inflamed his private resentment. His kinsmen, the 
" HamiUons, applauded the enterprize. The maxims of 
*' that age justified the most desperate course he could 
take to obtain vengeance. He followed the regent 
for some time, and watched for an opportunity to 
'' strike the blow. He resolved, at last, to wait till his 
'^ enemy should arrive at Linlithgow, through which 
he was to pass, in his way from Stirling to Edin- 









ee 



* This was Sir James Ballenden, Lord-justice-deik, whose 
shameful and inhuman rapacity occasioned the catastrophe in 
the tssU^-^Spottirwoode, 
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" bu^li« He took his stand in a wooden gallery^ * 
'^ wfaidi had a window towards the street; spread a 
^' feather-hed on the floor^ to hinder liie noise of his 
" feet from being heard ; hung up ablack doth behind 
^' hinij that his shadow might not be obseired firom 
^^ without ; and, after all this preparation^ cahxdy ex- 
" pected the r^;ent'8 approach^ who had lod^ed^ du- 
^' ring the night, in a house not ftr distant. Some in- 
'^ distinct information of the danger which threatened 
^' him had been conveyed to the r^nt, and he paid so 
^' much rq;ard to it, that he resolved to return by the 
'' same gate through which he had entered, and to fetch 
'^ a compass round the town. But, as the crowd about 
the gate was great, and he himself unacquainted with 
&8r, he proceeded directly along the street; and the 
thzoDg of people obliging him to move very slowly, 
'' gavenhe assassin tune to take so true an aim, that he 
''shot him, with a single bullet, through the lower part 



* This projectmg gallery is still shewn. The house, to which 
it was attached, waft the property of Ae Archbishop of St An- 
drews, a natural brother of the Duke of Chatelherault, and 
unde to Bothwellbaugh. This, among many other drcum- 
vtsncesy seems to evince the aid which Bothwellhau^ received 
from his dan in effecting his purpose. 
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^' of his belly^ aod killed the hone of a gentleman^ who 
'^ rode on his other nde. His followers instantly endea« 
'' voured to break into the house^ whence the blow had 
" oome ; but they found the door strongly barricaded^ 
'' and, before it could be forced open^ Hamilton had 
'' mounted a fleet horse^* which stood ready for him at 
'^ a back-passage^ and was got for beyond their reach. 
'^ The regent died the same night of his wound*"— J?t^' 
tory qf Scotland, book y. 

Bothwellhaugh rode straight to Hamilton^ vdiere he 
was receiyed in triumph ; for the ashes of the houses in 
Clydesdale^ which had been burned by Murray's army^ 
were yet smaoking; and party prejudice, the habits of 
the age, and the enormity of the provocation, seemed to 
his kinsmen to justify his deed. After a short abode at 
Hamilton, this fierce and determined man left Scotland, 
and served in France, under the patronage of the family 
of Guise, to whom he was doubtless recommended by 
having avenged the cause of their niece. Queen Mary, 
upon her ungratef\il brother* De Thou has recorded, 
that an attempt was made to engage him to assassinate 
Gflspar de Coligni, the &motts admiral of France, and 

* The gift of Lord John Hamiltoii, eommendator of Arbroath. 
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the buckler of the Huguenot cause. But the character 
of Bothwellhaugh was mistakken. He was no mercenary 
trader in blood, and rejected the oflfer with contempt and 
indignation. He had no authority, he said, from Scot- 
land, to commit murders m France ; he had avenged 
his own just quarrel, but he would neither, for price 
nor prayer^^avenge that of another man. — 7%uanujt, 

cap. 46. 

The regent's death happened 23d January, 1569. 
It is applauded, or stigmatized, by contemporary his- 
torians, according to their religious or party prejudices. 
The triumph of Blackwood is unbounded. He not 
only extols the pious feat of Bothwellhaugh, " who," 
he observes, " satisfied, with a single ounce of lead, 
'^ him, whose sacrilegious avarice had stript the me- 
*' tropoHtan church of St Andrews of its covering ;" 
but he ascribes it to immediate divine inspiration, 
and the escape of Hamilton to little less than the 
miraculous interference of the Deity. — Jebb, voL II. 
p. 263. With equal, injustice, it was, by others, 
made the ground of a general national reflection; for, 
when Mather urged Bemey to assassinate Burleigh, 
and quoted the examples of Poltrot and Bothwellhaugh, 
the other conspirator answered, " that neyther Poltrot 
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'^ nor Hambleton did attempt their enterpryse^ without 
'^ some reason or consideration to lead them to it : as 
^' the one^ by hire^ and promise of preferment or re- 
'^ warde ; the other, upon desperate mind of revenge, 
for a lytle wrong done unto him, as the report goethe, 
acoordinge to the vyle trayterous dysposysyon of the 
" hoole natyon of the Scottes." — ^Muhdin's State Pa^ 
pert, vol. I. p. 197. 
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ADDJiESSED TO 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

LADY ANNE HAMILTON. 



AVhen prinoely Hamilton's abode 

* Ennobled Cadyow's Gvothic towers^ 
The song went rounds the goblet floVd^ 
And revel sped the laughing hours. 

Then^ thrilling to the harp's gay sounds 
So sweetly rung each vaulted wall. 

And echoed lig^t the dancer's bound. 
As mitth and music cheer'd the hall. 
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But Cadyow's towers^ in ruins laid^ 

And vaults^ by ivy.- mantled o'er^ 
Thrill to the music of the shade^ 

Or echo Evan's hoarser roar. 

Yet stilly of Cadyow's &ded hme. 

You bid me tell a minstrel tale^ 
And tune my harp^ of Border frame> 

On the wild banks of Evandale. 

For thou^ irom scenes of courtly pride^ 
From pleasure's lighter scenes^ canst turn^ 

To draw oblivion's pall aside> 

And mark the long-forgotten urn. 

Then^ noble maid I at thy command. 
Again the crumbled halls shall rise ; 

Lo ! as on Evan's banks we stand. 
The past returns— the present flies.—* 



} 
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Where with the rock's wood-corer'd side 
Were blended late the ruins greenj 

Rise turrets in fimtastic pride^ 
And feudal banners flaunt between : 

Where the rude torrent's brawling course 
Was shagg'd with thorn and tangling sloe^ 

The ashler buttress braves its foroe^ 
And ramparts frown in battled row. 

'Tis night — ^the shade of keep and spire 
Obscurely dance on Evan's stream^ 

And on the wave the warder's fire 
Is chequering the moon-light beam. 

Fades slow their light ; the east is grey ; 

The weary warder leaves his tower ; 
Steeds snort ; uncoupled stag^-hounds bay^ 

And merry hunters quit the bower. 
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The draw-bridge falls — ^they hurry out— 
Clatters each plailk and swinging chain^ 

As^ dashing o'er^ the jovial route 

Urge the shy steed^ and slack the rein. 

First of his troop^ the Chief rode on ; 

His shouting merry-men throng behind ; 
The steed of princely Hamilton 

Was fleeter than the mountain wind. 

From the thick copse the roe-bucks bounds 
The startling red-deer scuds the plain ; 

For the hoarse bugle's warrior sound 
Has roused their mountain haunts again. 

Through the huge* oaks of Evandale^ 

Whose limbs a thousand years have worn. 

What sullen roar comes down the gale. 
And drowns the hunter's pealing horn ? 
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Mightiest of all the heasts of chace^ 

Ttiat roam in woody CalMon^ 
Crashing the forest in his race^ 

The Mountain Bull comes thundering on. 

Fierce, on the hunter's quiyer'd band. 
He rolls his eye of swarthy glow. 

Spurns, with black hoof and horn, the sand. 
And tosses high his mane of snow. 

Aim'd well, the Chieftain's lance has flown ; 

Struggling in blood the savage lies ; 
His roar is sunk in hollow groan— i 

Sound, merry huntsmen ! sound the fryze !* 

'Tis noon — against the knotted oak 
The hunters rest the idle spear ; 
Curls through the trees the slender smoke. 

Where yeomen dight the woodland cheer. 

— — ' — II . . » 

* Pr^fe— The note blown at the death of the game. 
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Proudly the Chieftaiii mark'd his clan. 
On greenwood lap all careless thrown. 

Yet miss'd his eye the boldest man. 
That bore the name of Hamilton. 

" Why fills not Bothwellhaugh his place. 
Still wont our weal and woe to share ? 

Why comes he not our sport to grace ? 
W^hy shares he not our 4iunter's fare ?"— 

Stern Claud replied, with darkening face, 
(Grey Pasley's haughty lord was he) 

" At merry feast, or buxom chace. 
No more the warrior shalt thou see. 

** Few suns have set, since Woodhouselee 
Saw Bothwellhaugh's bright -goblets foam. 

When to his hearths, in social glee. 
The war-worn soldier tura'd him home. 
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^' There^ wan from lier maternal throes^ 

His Margaret^ beautiful and mild^ 
Sate in her bower^ a pallid rose^ 

And peaceful nursed lier new-bom child. 

'' O change accursed ! past are those days ; 

False Murray's ruthless spoilers came^ 
And^ for the hearth's domestic blaze^ 
- Ascends destruction's vf^lumed flame. 

'^ What sheeted phantom wanders wild^ 
Where mountain Eske through woodland flows> 

Her arms enfold a shadowy child — 
Oh is it she^ the pallid rose ? 

» 

" The wilder'd traveller sees her glide^ 
And hears her feeble voice with awe-— 

' Revenge/ she cries^ ' on Murray^s pride ! 
And woe for injured ^thwellhaugh !' "-— 
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He ceased— and cries of rage and grief 
Burst mingling from the kindred band^ 

And half arose the kindling Chief, 
And half unsheathed his Arran brand. 

But who^ o'er biish, o'er stream, and rock. 
Rides headlong, with resistless speed. 

Whose bloody poniard's frantic stroke 
Drives to the leap his jaded st^ed ; 

Whose cheek is pale, whose eye-balls glare. 
As one, some yision'd sight that saw. 

Whose hands are bloody, loose his hair ?-— 
— 'Tis he ! 'tis he ! 'tis Bothwellhaugh ! 

From gory selle, * and reeling steed. 

Sprung the fierce horseman with a bound. 

And, reeking from the recent deed. 
He dash'd his carbine on the ground. 



* iS'^/fe— Saddle. A woid used by Spenser, and other ancient 
authors. 
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Sternly he spoke-—" 'Tis sweet to hear. 
In good greenwood^ the bugle blown ; 

■But sweeter to Revenge's ear^ 
To drink a tyrant's dying groan. 

" Your slaughter'd quarry proudly trode> 
At dawning mom, o'er dale and down. 

But prouder base-bom Murray rode 

Through old Linlithgow's crowded town. 

" From the wild Border's humbled side. 
In haughty triumph marched he. 

While Knox relax'd his bigot pride. 
And smiled, the traitorous pomp to see. 

'* But, can stern Power, with all his vaunt. 
Or Pomp, with all her courtly glare. 

The settled heart of Vengeance daunt. 
Or change the purpose of Despair ? 
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" With liadd>ut bent^* my secret standi 
Dark as the purposed deed^ I chose. 

And mark'd, where, miDgling in his band, 
Troop'd Scottish pikes and English bowr; 

^' Dark Morton, girt with many a spear. 

Murder's foul minion, led the van ; 
And dash'd their broad-swords in the rear. 

The wild Mac&rlanes' plaided clan. 

" Glencaim and stout Parkhead were nigh. 

Obsequious at their Regent's rein. 
And hagard Lindsay's iron eye. 

That saw Mr Mary weep in yain. 

'' Mid penuon'd spears, a steely grove. 
Proud Murray's plumage floated high ; 

Scarce could his trampling charger move. 
So close the minions crowded nigh. 



* Hackbut lent — ^Gun cocked. 
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'^ From the raised vizor's shade^ his eye> 
Dark-rolUng, glanced the ranks along^ 

And his steel truncheon^ waved on high^ 
Seem'd marshalling the iron throng. 

'' But yet his sadden'd brow confessed 
A passing shade of doubt and awe ; 

Some fiend was whispering in his breast^ 
' Beware of injured BothweUhaugh !' 

*' The death-shot parts — ^the charger springs- 
Wild rise^ tumult's startling roar !— 

And Murray's plumy hehnet rings— 
-^Rings on the ground^ to rise no more. 

'^ What joy the raptured youth can feel. 
To hear her love the loved one tell^ 

Or he, who broaches on his steel 
The wolf, by whom his infiEOit fell ! 
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^' But dearer to my injured eye^ 

To see in dust proud Murray roll; 
And mine was ten times trebled joy^ 

To bear bim groan his felon soul. 

'^ My Margaret's spectre glided near ; 

With pride her Ueeding rictim saw ; 
And sbriek'd in bis deatb-deafen'd ear^ 

' Remember injured BotfaweUbaugh !' 

" Then speed thee^ noble Cbatlerault ! 

Spread to the wind thy banner'd tree ! 
Each warrior bend his Clydesdale bow !— - / 

Murray is fcdl'n^ and Scotland free I"-^ 

Vaults every warrior to his steed ; 

Loud bugles join their wild acclaim— • 
V Murray is fall'n^ land Scotland freed ! 

Couch^ Arran ! couch thy spear of flame 1 



»» 
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But^ see ! the Minstrel vision failf 
The glimmering spears are seen no more ; 

The shouts of war die on the gales. 
Or sink in Evan's lonely roar. 

For the loud bugle, pealing high, 

The blackbird whistles down the vale. 

And sunk in ivied ruins lie 
The banner'd towers of Evandale. 

For Chiefs intent on bloody deed. 
And Vengeance shouting o'er the slain, 

Lo ! highborn Beauty rules the steed. 
Or graceful guides the silken rein. 

And long may Peace and Pleasure own 
The maids, who list the Minstrel's tale ; 

Nor e'er a ruder guest be known 
On the fair banks of Evandale ! 
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First of his troop^ the Chief rode otu^T. 173. ▼. 2. 
The head of the family of Hamilton, at this period, was 
Jjones, Eail of Amm, Duke of Chatelheiault in France, and 
first peer of the Scottish realm. In 1569, he was appointed 
by Queen Mary, her lieutenant-general in Scotland, under the 
singular title of her adopted father. 

The Mountain Butt comes thundering on.*— P. l^4• v. 1. 

In Caledonia olimfrequens erat sylvestris qitidam hosy nunc 
vero rarior^qui colore candidissimo^Juham densam et demissam 
inttar leonis gettat^ truculentus ac ferns ah humano genere a&« 
horrens, ut qwecunque homines vel manibus eontrectartnt^ vel 
halUu perflaverunt^ db iis multospott dies omnino-ahiHnuerint, 
Ad hoc tanta ^udacia huic bovi indita eraty ut non solum irrim 
tatus equites furenter prostemerety sednetantiUum lacessitus 
fimnes promiscue Tiomines comibuSy ac ungulis peterit ; ac cam 
numy qui apud nosferocispmi sunty impetus plane contemnerit. 
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Ejus camet cartUaginosas ted saporit mavttnmi, Erai it oUm 
per. Warn vattUtimam Cdledonue tylvam frequent, tedhumana 
ingluviejam attumptut tribus tantum locit est reliquut, Stru 
vUingiij CMmbernaldke^ et KincamUs, — Leslsus, Sootue De- 
scripdo, p. 13. 

Stem Claud replied, vith darkening face, 
{Qrey Patley*t haughty lord wat Tie,) — P. 175. v. 3. 
Lord Claud Hamilton, second son of the Duke of Chatel- 
herault, and oommendator of the abbey of Paisley, acted a dis- 
tinguished part during the troubles of Queen Mary*s reign, 
and remained unalterably attached to the cause of that unfcnr- 
tunate princess. He led the van of her army at the &tal battle 
of Langside, and was one of the commanders at the Raid of 
Stirling, which had so nearly given complete success to the 
queen's fiiction. He was ancestor to the present Marquis of 
Aberoom. 

Few tunt have tet, tince Woodhoutelee. — ^P. 175. v. 4. 
This batany, stretchmg along the banks of the Esk, near 
Auchendinny, belonged to Bothwellhangh, in right of his wifb. 
The ruins of the mansion, from whence she was expelled in the 
brutal manner which occasbned her death, are still to be Men, 
in a hollow glen beside the river. Popular report tenants them 
witfa the restless ^ost of the Lady Bothwellhangh ; whom, how- 
ever, it confounds with Lady Anne Botfawell, whose Lament is 
so popular. This spectre is so tenacious of her rights, that, a 
part of the stones of the ancient edifice having been employed 
in building or rqMUting the prasen^ Woodhouselee, she has 
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deemed it a part of her privilege to haunt that house alio ; and, 
even of very late yean, has ezdted considerable disturbance and 
terror among the domestics. This is a more remarkaUe vin- 
dication of the Hghtf ofghotti^ as the present Woodhouselee, 
which gives his title to the honourable Alexander Fraser Tytler, 
a senator of the CoUq^ of Justice, ib situated on the slope of 
the Pentland hills, distant at least four miles from her proper 
abode. She always appears in iihite, and wkh a child in her 
arms. 

Whote bloody poniarePsfranHc ttroke 
Drives to the kap hU Jaded 9teed.^F. 177* ▼• 3. 
Binel informs us, that Bothwellhaugh, being closely pursued, 
'^ after tliat spur and wand had failed him, he drew forth his 
^' dagger, and strocke his horse behind, whilk caused the horse 
'^ to leap a very brode stank, (i. e» ditch,) by whilk means he 
^' escapit, and gat away from all the rest of the hones." — 
Birreir* Diary , p. 18. 

From the wild Border"* t humbled Hde^ 

In haughty triumph marchfd he^-^F, 178. v. 3. 
Murray's death took place shortly after an expedition to the 
Borden ; which is thus commemorated by the author of his 
degy:— 

'' So having stablischt all thing in this sort, 
^^ To LiddisdaiU again he did resort, 
'^ Throw Ewisdail, Eskdail, and all the daills rode he, 
*^ And also lay three nights in Cannabie, 
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'^ Whair na prince lay thir hundred yeiris before, 
'^ Nae thief durst stir, they did him feir so sair ; 
<' And, that they suld na mair thair thift alledge, 
^^ Threescore and twelf he brocht of thame in pledge, . 
'< Sjme wardit thame, whilk made the rest keep ordour, 
. ^' Than mycht the rasch-bus keep ky on the Bordour.*' 

Scottish Poemt'i I6th century^ p. 232. 

Wtth hackbut lent, my secret stand* — ^P* 179* v. 1. 
The carabine, vrith which the regent was shot, is preserred' 
at Hamilton palace. It is a brass piece, of a middling length, 
very small in the bore, and, what is rather extraordinary, ap- 
pears to have been rifled or indented in the barreL It had a 
matchlock, for which a modem fire-lock has been injudicious- 
ly substituted. 

Dark Morton^ girt with many a spear. — P. I79« v. 2. 
Of this noted person it is enough to say, that he wii active 
in the murder of David Rizzio, and. at least privy to that of 
Damley. 

The wild Macfarlqnes* plaided clan P. 179. v. 2, 

This clan of Lennox Highlanders were attached to the re- 
gent Murray. Holinshed, speaking of the battle of Langsydo, 
says, **• In this batayle the valiande of an hieland gendenuA, 
^^ named Macfarlane, stood the regent's part in great steede ; 
'^ for, in the hottest brunte of the fighte, he came up with two 
^' hundred of his fnendes and countrymen, and so manfuUy 
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^^ gave in upon the flankes of the queeii*s people, that he 
^^ a great cause of the disordering of them. This Macfarlane 
^' had been lately before, as I have heard, condemned to die, 
^< for some outrage by him committed, and obtayning pardon 
** through suyte of the Countess of Murray, he recompenced 
^ that demencie by this pdce of service now at this batayle.** 
Calderwood*8 account is less favourable to the Macfailanes. 
He states, that ^^ Macfarlane, with his Highlandmen, fled from 
<« the wing where they were set The Lord Lindsay, who stood 
*' nearest to them in the regent*s batde, said, ' Let them go ! I 
^^ shall fill their place better*^* and so stepping forward with 
^' a company of fresh men, charged the enemy, whose spears 
^' were now spent, with long weapons, so that they were 
^' driven back by force, being befo^ almost overthrown by the 
«( avant-guard and harquebusiers, and so were turned toflight." 
— Calderwood*» MS. apud Keitk, p. 480. Melville mendont 
the flight of the vanguard, but states it to have been command- 
ed by Morton, and composed chiefly of commoners of the ba- 
rony of Renfrew. 

Glencairn and stout Parkhead "were nig?^^ 

Obsequious at their regenfs rein, — P. 179. v. 3. 
The Earl of Glencairn was a steady adherent of the regent. 
George Douglas of Parkhead was a natural brother of the Earl 
of Morton ; his horse was killed by the same ball by which 
Murray felL 
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And hagard L%ndtay*t iron eye^ 

Thai taw fair Mary weep in vain.~^'P. 179. v. 3. 
Lord Lindflay, of the Byres, was the most ferocious and 
brutal of the regent's faction ; and, as such, was employed to 
extoirt Mary*s signature to the deed of resignation, presented 
to her in Lochleyin castle. He discharged his commission 
with the most savage rigour ; and it is even said, that when the 
weeping captive, in the act of signing, averted her eyes from 
the fatal deed, he pinched her aim with the grasp of his iron 
glove. 

f 
Scarce could his trampling charger move^ 

So close the minions'crowded nig?u.—.'P, 179. v. 4. 

Richard Bannatyne mentions in his journal, that John Knox 
repeatedly warned Murray to avoid Linlithgow. 

Not only had the regent notice of the intended attempt up- 
on his liffr, but even of ihe very house from which it was threat- 
eoed. — ^With that infatuation, at which men wonder after such 
events have happened, he deemed it would be a sufficient pre- 
caution to ride briskly past the dangerous spot But even this 
was prevented by the crowd : so that Bothwellhaugh had time 
to take a deliberate tam,m^poitiswoody p. 233. Buchanan, 
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A FRAGMENT. 



Xhi imperfect state of this ballad, which was written 
several years ago^ is not a circumstance affected for the 
purpose of giving it that peculiar interest, which is of- 
ten found to arise from ungratified curiosity. On the 
contrary, it was the author's intention to have completed 
the tale, if he had found himself able to succeed to his 
own satisfaction. Yielding to the opinion of persons, 
whose judgment, if not biassed by the partiidity of 
fi;iendship, is entitled to deference, the author has pre-^ 
ferred inserting these verses, as a fragment, to his in- 
tention of entirely suppressing them. 

The tradition, upon which the tale is founded, regards 
a house, upon the baron^ of Gilmerton, near Lasswade, 
in Mid Lothian. This building, now called Gilmerton- 
Grange,wa8 originally named Bumdale, from thefoUow- 
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ing tragic adventure. The Barony of Gilmerton belong- 
ed of yore to a gentleman^ named Heron^ who had one 
beautiful daughter. This young lady wa^ seduced by the 
abbot of Newbattle^ a richly endowed abbey^ upon the 
banks of the South £sk^ now a seat of the Marquis of 
Lothian. Heron came to the knowledge of this circum- 
stance^ and learned^ also^ that the lovers carried on their 
guilty intercourse by the connivance of the lady's nurse^ 
who lived at this house^ of Gilmerton-Grange or Bum- 
dale. He formed a resolution of bloody vengeance^ un- 
deterred by the supposed sanctity of the clerical eha- 
racter^ or by the stronger claims of natural affection. 
Chusing, therefore^ a dark and windy nighty when the 
objects of his vengeance were engaged in a stolen inter- 
view^ he set fire to a stack of dried thorns^ and other 
oovnbustibles^ which he had caused to be piled against 
the house^ and reduced to a pile of glowing ashes the 
dwellings with all its inmates.* 



* This tradition was communicated to me by John Clerk, Esq. 
of Eldin, author of an Estay upon Naval Tactics; who will be 
remembered by posterity, as having taught the Genius of Bri- 
tain to concentrate her thunders, and to launch them against 
her foes with an unerring aim. 
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The BceDe/ivith "which the hallad opens^ was suggest- 
ed hj the following curious passage^ extracted from the 
Life of Alexander Peden^ one of the wandering and per- 
secuted teachers of the sect of Cameronians^ during the 
rdgnof Charles II. and his successor^ James. This per- 
son was supposed hy his followers^ and perhaps really 
helieyed himself^ to he possessed of supernatural gifts ; 
for the wild scenes^ w]bich they frequented^ and the con- 
stant dangers, which were incurred through their pro- 
scription, deepened upon their minds the gloom of su- 
perstition, so general in that age. 
" Ahout the same time he (Peden) came to Andrew 
Normand's house, in the parish of Alloway, in the shire 
of Ayr, heing to preach at night in his bam. After 
he came in, he halted a little, leaning upon a chair- 
*' back, with his face covered ; when he lifted up his 
*' head, he said, * There are in this house that I have 
not one word of salvation unto ;' he halted a little 
again saying, ' This is strange, that the devil will not 
go out, that we may begin our work !' Then there 
'^ was a woman went out, ill-looked upon almost all 
" her life, and to her dying hour, for a witch, with 
'* many presumptions of the same. It escaped me, in 
" the former passages, that John Muirhead (whom I 
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'' have often mentioaed) told me> that when he came 
" from Ireland to Galloway^ he was at fiunilyvworship^ 

* 

** and giving some notes upon the Scripture^ when a 
'^ very ill-looking man came^ and sate down within the 
'^ door, at the hack of the haJUan (partition of the cot- 
^^ tage) : immediately he halted, and said, * There is 
'^ 6<Hne unhappy hody just now come into this house. I 
'^ charge him to go out, and not stop my mouth !' The 
'^ person went out, and he ituisied (went on), yet he 
^' saw him neither come in nor go out." — 7%^ Life and 
Projihecies of Mr Alexander Peden, hie Minister of the 
(Sospel at New Glerduce, in Galloway, part ii. § 96. 

7 
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The Pope he was saying the high^ high mass^ 

All on Saint Peter's day^ 
With the power to him gireli^ by the saiiits in 
heaven^ 

To wash men's sins away. 

The Pope he was sftyiag ^ blessed mass^ 

And the people kned'd aronind ; 
And from each iB«n'ft80ul his sins did pass^ 

As he kiss'd the holy grciuxid* 

VOL. III. I 
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And all, among the crowded throng. 
Was stfll, both limb and tongue. , 

While through Faulted roof^ and aisles aloof^ 
The holy accents rung. 

At the holiest word he quiirer'd for fear> 

And faulter'd in the sound — 
And^ when he would the chalice tear^ 

He dropp'd it on the ground. 

" The breath of one, of evil deed. 

Pollutes our sacred day ; 
He has no portion in our creed. 

No part in what I say. 

*' A being, whom no blessed word 

To ghostly peace can bring ; 
A wretch, at whose approach abhorr'd. 

Recoils each holy thing. 
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'* Up, up, unhappy ! haste, arise ! 

My adjuration fear I 
I charge thee not to stop my roice. 

Nor longer tarry here !"— 

Amid them all a Pilgrim kneel'd. 

In gown of sackdotfa gray ; ^ 

Far journeying firom his native field. 

He first saw Rome that day. 

For forty days and nights so drear, 

I ween, he had not spoke. 
And, save with bread and water clear. 

His fast he ne'er had broke. 

Amid the penitential fiock, 

Seem'd none more bent to pray ; 
But, when the Holy Father spoke. 

He rose, and went his way. 
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Again unto his native land 

His weary course he drew^ 
To Lothian's fair and fertile strand> 

And Pentland's mountains bfaie. 

His unblest feet his natiTe seat^ 

Mid Eske's isir woods, regain ; 
Through woods more fidr no stream more sweet 

Rolls to the eastern main. 

And lords to meet the Pilgrim came. 

And Tassals bent the knee ; 
For all mid Scotland's chie& of fione. 

Was none more fiuned than he. 

And boldly for his country still. 

In battle he had stood. 
Ay, even when, «n tiie banks of Till, 

Her noblest pour'd their blood. 
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Sweet are the paths, O passing sweet ! 

By Eske's fair streams that ran. 
O'er airy steep, through copsewood deep. 

Impervious to the siin. 

There the rapt poet's step may rove. 

And yield the muse the day ; 
There Beauty, led by timid Love, 

May shun the tell-tale ray ; 

From that fiedr dome, where suit is paid. 

By blast of bugle free^ 
To Auchendinny's hazel glade. 

And haunted Woodhouselee. 

Who knows not Melville's beechy grove. 

And Roslin's rocky glen, 
Dalkeith, which all the virtues love. 

And classic Hawthomden ? 
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Yet never a path^ from day to day> 

The Pilgrim's footsteps range> 
Save but the solitary way 

To Burndale's ruin'd Grange. 

A woeful place was that> I ween. 

As sorrow could desire ; 
For^ nodding to the feJl-^Fas each crumbling wall^ 

And the roof was scathed with fire. 

It fell upon a summer's eve. 

While, on Camethy^s head. 
The last faint gleams of the sun's low beams 

Had streak'd the grey with red ; 

And the convent bell did vespers teU^ 

Newbattle's oaks among. 
And mingled with the solemn knell 

Our Ladye's evening song; 
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The heavy knell^ the choir's £uiit swells 

Came slowly down the wind. 
And on the Pilgrim's ear they fell. 

As his wonted path he did find. 

Deep sunk in thought, I ween, he was. 

Nor ever raised his eye. 
Until he came to that dreary place. 

Which did all in ruins lie. 

 

He gazed on the walls so scathed with fire^ 

With many a bitter groan—- 
And there was aware of a Grey Friar, 

Resting him on a stone. 

" Now, Christ thee save !" said the Grey Brother ; 

** Some pilgrim thou seem'st to be." 
But in sore amaze did Lord Albert gaze. 

Nor answer again mietde he. 
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" O come ye from east^ or come yt from west. 
Or bring reliques fr(Mn over the sea. 

Or come ye from the shrine of Saint James the 
divine^ 
Or Saint John of Beverley ?"— 

'' I come not from the shrine of Saint James the 
divine. 

Nor bring reliquea from over the sea ; 
I bring but a curse from our father, the P(^, 

Which for ever will ding to me."-^ 

" Now, woeful Pilgrim, say not so I 

But kneel thee down by me^ 
And shrive thee so dean of thy deadly sin. 

That absolved thou may'st be."-*- 

" And who art thou, thou Grey Brother, 
That I should shrive to thee> 
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When he^ to whom are given the keys of earth and 
hearen^ 
Has no power to pardon me ?"— 



' ^' O I am sent from a distant dime^ 
Fire thousand miles away. 
And all to absolve a foul, foul crime. 
Done here 'twixt night and day. 



>f 



The Pflgrim kneel'd him on the sand. 
And thus began his saye— 

When on his neck an ice-cold hand 
Did that Grey Brother laye. 
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From that fair domCf where niit it paid 
By hlatt of bugle free^^F. 197. v. 3. 
The barony of Fennicuiky the property of Sir George Clerk, 
Bart., is held by a singular tenure ; the proprietor being bound' 
to sit upon a large rocky fragment, called the Bnckstane, and 
wind three blasts of a horn, when the king shall come to hunt 
on the Borough Muir, near Edinburgh. Hence, the family 
have adopted, as their crest, a deml-forester proper, winding a 
horn, with the motto. Free for a Blast, The beautiful man« 
8ion*house of Pennicuik is much admired, both on account of 
the architecture and surrounding scenery. 

To Auchend%nny*t liazel glade*»m,P, 197* v. 3. 
Auchendinny, situated upon the Eske, below Pennicuik, the 
present residence of the ingenious H. Mackenzie, Esq. author 
of Tlte Man ofFeeHng^ &c 
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• 



And haunted Woodhouieke,^F. 197* ▼• 3* 
For the traditions connected with this ruinous mansion, see 
the ballad of Cadyow CaHle^ p. 184. 

Who knows not MelvUUU heeehy grove*^^F» 197* v. 4. 
Melville Castle, the seat of the Honourable Robert Dundas, 
member for the county of Mid-Lothian, is delightfully situated 
upon the £ske, near Laswade. It gives the title of viscount 
to his father, Lord Melville. 

And Roslin's rocky glen,»^'P, 197. v. 4. 
The ruins of Roslin Castle, the baronial residence of the an- 
cient family of St Clair. The Gothic Chapel, which is still in 
beautiful preservation, with the romantic and woody dell in 
which they are situated, belong to the right honourable the Earl 
of Rossljm, the representative of the former lords of Roslin. 

Dalkeithy which all the xfirtuet love,-^V. 197* v. 4. 
The village and castle of Dalkeith belonged, of old, to the 
famous Earl of Morton, but is now the residence of tffe noble 
family of Bucdeudu The park extends along the Eske, which 
is there joined by its sister stream of the same name. 

And classic Hawthomden.^-^'P. 197* v. 4. 
Hawthomdep, the residence of the poet Drummond* A 
house of more modem date is enclosed, as it were, by the ruins 
of the ancient castle, and overhangs a tremendous precipice, 
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upon the banks of the Eske, perforated by winding caves, which, 
in former times, formed a reAige to the i^ppressed patriots of 
Scothmd. Here Drummond receiyed Ben Jonson, who jonmey- 
ed from London, on foot, in order to visit him. The beanQr 
of this striking scene has been much injured, of late years, by 
the indiscriminate use of the axe. The traveller now looks in 
vain for the leafy bower, 



^^ Wliere Jonson sate in Drummond's social shade. 



»» 



Upon the whole, tracing the £9ke from its source, till it 
joins the sea, at Musselburgh, no stream in Scotland can boast 
such a varied succession of the most interesting objects, as well 
as of the most romantic and beautiful scenery. 
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THOMAS THE RHYMER. 

IN THBEE PAETS. 



PART FIRST. 



Few personages are so renowned in tradition as Thomas 
of Eroeldoune> known by the appellation of ThejRhifmer. 
Uniting, or suj^iosed to unite> in his person^ the powers 
of poetical composition^ and of Tatidnation^ his memory, 
even after the lapse of five hundred years, is r^arded 
with veneration by his countrymen. To give anything*^ 
like a certain history of this remarkable man, would be 
indeed difficult ; but the curious may derive some satis- 
faction from the particulars here brought tc^ether. 

It is agreed, on all hands, that the residence^ and pro- 
bably the birth place, of this ancient bard, was Ereel- 
doune, a village situated upon the Leader, two miles 
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above its junction with die Tweed. Tlieraiiisof anan-i 
dent tower are stUl pointed onlaa the Bhymei^s castle, 
"nie nnif onn tradition bean^ Aat his amame was Ler« 
monty or Learmont; and dist die appeHatJon of The 
Bkymer was oonfined on Idm in eonaeqnence of his 
poetical compositions. lliaeiemainSyneTerthelesSySome 
doobt upon this solgect. InadiarterwhidiissalgQined 
at lengthy* the son of oar poet designs himself^ " Tho- 



* Prom the ChMrtmlarg of the 7Hm<y Homae ofSoUra^ Ad^ 
voeatat* Ulbrmry^ W. 4. 14. 

ERSYLTON. 

Onmibos has fitens Timns vd atiditams Thomas de Eicil- 
doim iOlns et heres Thonue Rymonr de EraUoan salutem in 
TkraoDO^ NoroEitis me per foatcm cC bacnkin in plcno jndicio 
icalgnasse ac per pieaentcs qnielcm damassepro me et heiedi- 
^ bos meis Magistro domns SanctB Timitatis de Sidtie et fiatri- 
bas ejnsdem domns totnm tcnam meam com omnibus perti- 
nentibns sois qnam in tenemcnto de Eicfldonn faereditarie 
tenni renunciando de toto pro me et heredibus meiB omni jure 
et dameo que ego sea antecessoics mei in eadcm terra alioque 
tempore de peqpetao habnimns sire de fbtoro habere possu- 
mns. In eajns rei tcrtimonio pfCMntibas his Mgninwi meom 
i^posoi data iqmd EvdUonn die Martis proximo post festum 
SanctonuLApostoIoram Symonis et Jade Anno Domini Mil- 
lesnmo ec Nonagesimo Nonob 
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" mas of Ercildoim> son and heir of Thomas Rymotor 
'^ of ErcOdouD^" which seems to imply> that the father 
did not hear the hereditary name of Learmont j or^ at 
leasts was hotter known and distinguished by the epithet^ 
which he had acquired by his personal accomplishments. 
I must^ howeyer, remark^ that> down to a very late pe« 
riod^ the practice of distinguishing the parties^ even in 
formal writings^ by the epithets which had been bestow- 
ed on them from personal circumstances^ instead of the 
proper simames of their families^ was common, and in« 
deed necessary, among the Border clamu So early as the 
end of the thirteenth century, when simames were 
hardly introduced in Scotland, this custom must haye 
been universd. There is, therefore, nothing inconsis- 
tent in supposing our poet's name to haye been actually 
Learmont, although, in this charter, he is distinguished 
by the popular appellation of The Rhymer. 

We are better able to ascertain the period at which 
Thomas of £rcildoune liyed ; being the latter end of the 
thirteenth century. I am inclined to place his death a 
little farther back than Mr Pinkerton, who supposes that 
he was aliye in 1300 i^List of Scottish Poets) ; which is 
hardly, I think, consistent with the charter already quo- 
ted, by which his son, in 1^99, for himself and his heirs, 
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conveys to the convent of the Trhiity of Soltre, the tene* 
ment which he possessed by inheritance (JieredHariey in 
£rciIdoun> with all daim which he^ or his piedeoessora^ 
could pretend thereto. From this wo may infer^ that 
the Rhymer was now dead; since we find his son dis»> 
posing of the family property. Still, however, the ar« 
gurnet of the learned historian wiU remain imimpeach* 
ed« as to the tune of the poet's birth. For if> as we 
learn from Barbour^ his prophecies were hdd in repu- 
tation as early as 1306, when Bruoe slew the Red Cnm* 
min, the sanctity, and (let me add to Mr Hnkerton's 
words) the m^certainty of antiquity, must have already 
involved his ehaji?act^ and writings.* In a charter of Pe« 
ter de Haga de Bem^rsyde, which unfortunately wants 
a date, the Rhymer, a near neighbour, and, if we may 
trust tradition, a friend of the family, appears as a witv 
ness. — Cartulary of Melrose* 

It cannot be doubted> that Thomas of Ercildoun was 
a remarkable and important person in his own time. 



• Th9 lines alluded to are these : 

I hope that Tomas*8 prophesie, 
Of Erceldoun shall truly be. 
In him, &c 
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dnoe, very ihordy after hiB degdi^ wefind him odebra^ 
ted as a prophet^ and as a poet. Whether he himsdf 
made anypreleiiiioiit to the first of those chAreeters^ 
or whether it waa grataitoualy eon&ired upon him by 
the credulity of poateri^^ it seema difficult to decide. 
If we may believe Mackenzie^ Leaimont only versified 
the prophedea ddiveied by Eliza, an inspired nim^ of 
a conTent at Haddington. But of this there seems not 
to be the moit distant proof. On the contrary, all an« 
G^ent authors, who quote the Rhymer's pcopheeies, uni- 
Hormly mi^KMe them to have been emitted by himself. 
Thus, in Winton's Chronicle ^ 



Of this fycht quilum spak TbomM 

Of Enyldoune, that sayd in deme, 

Thare suld meit stalwarthly, stark^ and steme. 

He sayd it m his prophecy ; 

But how he wist it wMfirly* 

Book VI J h chap. 32. 



There eould have been noferly (marvel), in Winton's 
eyes, at least, how Thomas came by his knowledge of 
future events, had he ever heard of the inspired nun of 
Haddington ; which, it cannot be doubted, would have 
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been a solution of the mystery^ much to the taste of the 
Priot of Lochleyin.* 

Whatever doubts^ however^ the learned might have, 
as to the source of the Rhymer's prophetic skilly the vul- 
gar had no hesitation to ascribe the whole to the inter- 
course between the bard and the Queen of Faery» The 
popular tale bean, that Thomas was canied cff, at an 
early age^ to Fairy Land, where he acquired all the 
knowledgewhich made him afterwards so famous. After 
aeven years residence he was permitted to return to the 
earth, to enlighten and astonish his countrymen by 



* Henry, the miiiBtiel, who introduces Thomas into the his- 
tory of Wallace, eicpresses the same doubt as to the source of 
his prophetic knowledge. 

Thomas Rhymer into the faile was than 
With the minister, which was a worthy man. 
He used oft to tiiat religiotts place ; 
The people deem'd of wit he meikle can. 
And 80 he told, though that ihey bless or ban, 
Which happcn'd soodi in many divers case ; 
I cannot say by wrong or righteousness. 
In rule or war whether they tint or wan : 
It may be deemM by division of grace, &c 

Hiitory cfWaUace^ Book II. 
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his prophetic powers; stilly howerer^ remaining bound 
to Tetnm to his royal mistress^ when she should intimate 
her pleasure.* Accordingly^ while Thomas was ma- 
king merry with his friends in the tower of Erdldoun^ 
a person came running in^ and told, ¥dth marks of &ar 
and astonishment, that a hart and hind had left the 
neighbouring forest, and were composedly and slowly 
parading the street of the vi]lage.t The prophet in- 
stantly aro6e> left his habitation, and followed the won- 
derftd animals to the forest, whence he was never seen 
to return. According to the popular belief, he still 
'' drees his weird" in Fairy Land, and is expected one 
day to revisit earth. In the mean while, his menTory 
is held in the most profound respect. The Eildon 
Tree, from beneath the shade of which he delivered 
his prophecies, now no longer exists; but the spot is 
marked by a large stone, called Eildon Tree Stone. A 
neighbouring rivulet takes the name of the Bogle Bum, 



* See a Dissertation on Fairies, prefixed to the ballad of 
Taulake, Minstrelsy of the Border^ voL iL p. 237* 

f There is a singular resemblance betwixt this tradition, and 
an incident occurring in the life of Merlin Caledonius, which 
the reader will find a few pages onward* 
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(Goblin Biook) from llie Bhymer's sapernatural visi- 
tants. The yeneration paid to his dwelling-place even 
attached itself in some degree to a person^ who^ within 
the memory of man^ chose to set up his residenoe in 
the ruins of Leaimont's tower. Tbe name of this man 
was Murray^ a kind of herbalist; who^ by dint of some 
knowledge in simples^ the possession of a musical cbck^ 
an electrical machine^ and a stuflfed alligator, added to 
a supposed oommimication wiih Thomas the Rhymer, 
hved for mai years in very good credit as a wizard. 

It se^ldj^ iO the author unpardonable to dismiss a 
person, so important in Border tradition as the Rhymer, 
without some farther notice than a simple commentary 
upon the following ballad. It is given from a copy, 
obtained from a lady, residing not &r from Erdldoon, 
corrected and enlarged by one in Mrs Brown's MS£L 
The former copy, however, as might be expected, is te 
more minute as to local description.* To this old tale 
the author has ventured to addaSecond FarU ''^"g'ftring 



* The author has been since infonned^ by a most eminent an- 
tiquary, that there is in existence a MS. copy of this ballad, of 
very considerable antiquity, of which he hopes to avail himself 
on some future occasion. 
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of a kind of Cento^ from the printed prophecies vulgarly 
ascribed to the Rhymer ; and a Third Part^ entirely 
modern^ founded upon the tradition of his having re- 
turned with the hart and hind to the Land of Faerie. 
To make his peace with the more severe antiquaries^ the 
author has prefixed to the Second Part some remarks on 
Learmont's prophecies. 
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THOMAS THE RHYMER. 



PART FIRST— ANCIENT. 



True Thomas lay on Huntlie bank ; 

A ferlie he spied wi' his e'e ; 
And there he saw a ladye bright. 

Come riding down by the Eildon Tree. 

Her shirt was o' the grass-green silk^ 
Her mantle oj the velyet fyne ; 

At ilka tett of her horse's mane. 
Hang fifty siller bells and v\ne. 
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True Thomas^ he pull'd aff his cap> 
And louted low down to his knee^— • 

'^ All hail, thou mighty Queen of Heaven ! 
Fo^ thy peer on earth I never did see."— 

" O no^ O no> Thomas/' she said ; 

'' That name does not belong to me ; 
I am but the Queen of fair Elfland, 

That am hither come to visit thee. 



" Harp and carp, Thomas/' she said ; 

'^ Harp and carp along with me ; 
And if ye dare to kiss my lips^ 

Sure of your body I will be."-— 

'^ Betide me^weal, betide me woe^ 
That weird * shall never danton me."— 

Syne he has kiss'd her rosy lips^ 
All underneath the Eildon Tree. 

That weirdy 4f^— That destiny shall never frighten me. 
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" Now^ ye mann go wi' me/' she said ; 

'^ True Thomas^ ye maun go wi' me ; 
And ye ma«n serve me seven years^ 

Through weal or woe as may diaooe t6 be." — 

She mounted on her milk«white steed ; 

She's ta'en true Thomas up behind ; 
And aye^ whene'er her bridle rung^ 

The steed flew swifter than the wind. 

O they rade en^ and £uther on ; 

The steed gaed swifter than the wind ; 
Until they reach'd a desart wide. 

And living land was left behind. 

^ Light down> light down, now, trae Thomas, 

And lean your head upon my knee : 
Abide, and rest a little space. 

And I will riiew thee ferliea liiree. 
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O see ye not yon narrow road. 
So thick beset with thorns and briers?-^ 
That is the path of righteousness. 
Though after it but few. inquires. 

''And see not ye. that braid^ braid road. 
That lies across that lily leven ?— ^ 

That is the path of wickedness. 

Though some call it the road to hearen. 

'' And see not ye that bonny road. 

That winds about the femie brae ?«^ 
That is the road to fair Elfland, 
. Where you and I this night maun gae. 

'' But, Thomas, ye maun hold your tongue. 
Whatever ye may hear or see ;* 

For, if you speak word in Elflyn land, 
Ye'll ne'er get back to your ain countrie.' 

VOL. III. K 
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they rade on^ and farther on. 

And they waded through rirers aboon the knee> 
And they saw neither sun nor moon^ 
But they heard the roaring of the sea. 

It was mirk, mirk nighty and there was nae ^tem lights 
And they waded through red blude to the knee^ 

For a' the blude that's shed on earthy 
Rins through the springs of that countrie. 

Syne they came on to a garden green. 

And she pu'd an apple frae a tr eo i 
^' Take this for thy wages, true Thomas ; 

It will ghre tiiee the tongue that can nerer lie/*— • 

^' My tongue is mine ain," true Thomas said; 
^* A gudely gift ye wad gie to me f 

1 neither dought to buy nor sellj 
At £ur or tryst, where I may be« 
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I dought neither speak to prince or peer. 
Nor ask of grace from im ladye." 
Now hold thy peace !" the ladye said, 
'^ Eor, as I say, so most it be."— 



He has gotten a coat of the even cloth. 
And a pair of shoes of velvet green ; 

And, till seven years were gane and past. 
True Thomas on earth was never seen. 
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NOTE AND APPENDIX 

TO 

THOMAS THE RHYMER. 

PART FIE8T. 



Shepu'd an apple frae a tree^ j;c.— P. 218. ▼. 3. 
The traditionBl commentary upon this ballad informs us, 
that the apple was the produce of the fatal Tree of Knowledge, 
and that the garden was the terrestriid paradise. The repug- 
nance of Thomas to be debarred the use of falsehood, when he 
might find it convenient, has a comic effect 



The reader is here presented, from an old, and unfinrtunate- 
ly an imperfect MS., with the undoubted original of Thoma» 
the Rhymer's intrigue with the Queen of Faery. It win affind 
great amusement to those, who would study the nature of 
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ditional poetrj, and the changes efltoed by oral tradition, to 
compare this andent romance with the foregoing ballad. The 
same incidents are narrated, even the expression is often the 
same, yet the poems are as different in appearance, as if the 
older tale had been regularly and systematically modernized by 
a poet of the present day. 

indptt Prophetia Thome de Erteldoiin. 

In a lande as I was lent. 
In the gryking of the day, 
Ay alone as I went, 
In Huntle bankys me for to play : 
I saw the throstyl, and the jay, 
Ye mawes movyde of her song. 
Ye wodwale sang notes gay. 
That al the wod about range. 
In that long3mg as I lay, 
Undir nethe a dem tre, 
I was war of a lady gay. 
Come rydyng ouyr a fair le ; 
Zogh I suld sitt to domysday. 
With my tong to wrabbe and wry, 
Certanly all hyr aray, 
It beth neujrr disqyuyd for me. 
Hyr palfira was dappyll gray, 
Sycke on say neuer none. 
As the son in somers day. 
All abowte that lady shone ; 
Hyr sadel was of a rewel bone. 
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A lemly sight it hbs to le, 

37ylit with mony a pfecyons ttone, 

And oompasyd all with crapste ; . 

Stones of oryens gret plente. 

Her hair about her hede it hang. 

She rode ouer the famyle. 

A while she blew a while she sang. 

Her girths of nobil sOke they were^ 

Her boculs were of beryl stoney 

Sadyll and brydill war - - : 

With sylk and sendd about bedona, 

Hyr patyrel was of a pall fyne ; 

And hyr croper of the aiase, 

Hyr brydil was of gdd f^e. 

On enery syde foraothe hong bsUs-thrc^ 

Hyr brydil reynes - • • 

A semly tjzt - • • • 

Crop and pat3rrel • - • 

In every j03mt -••«•- 

She led thregrew hounda ia a leaihy 

And ratches oowpled by her ran ; 

She bar an horn about her halae, 

And undir her gyrdil mcny flenet. 

Thomas lay and sa • - • 

Ih the bankes of- • • 

He sayd yonder is Mary of Might, 

That bar the child that cBed for me, 

Certes hot I may speke with that lady biigbt, 

Hyd my hert will breke in three ; 

I sdial me hye with all my mig^ 
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Hyr to mete at Eldyn Tree» 
Thomas rathly up he lase, 
And ran ouer mountayn hye, 
If it be sothe the story Bays, 
He met. her euyn at Eldyif tre. 
Thomas knelyd down on his kne 
Undir nefhe the grenewood spray. 
And sayd, Lovely lady thou rue on me. 
Queen of Heaven as you w^ may be ; 
But I am a lady of another countrie, 
If I be pareld most of prise, 
I ride after the wfld fee, 
My ratches rinnen at my deyys. 
If thou be pareld most of prise, 
And rides a lady in Strang fioly. 
Lovely lady, as thou art wise, 
Giue you me leue to lig ye by. 
Bo way, Thomas, that 'were fidy, 
I pray ye, Thomas, late me be. 
That sin will fordo all my bewtie : 
Lovely lady, rewe on me, 
And euer more I shall with ye dwell. 
Here my trowth I plyg^t to thee, 
Where you beleues in heuyn or hell. 
Thomas, and you myght lyge me by, 
Undir nethe this grene wode spray, 
Thou would tell Ml hastely. 
That thou had layn by a lady gay. 
Lady, I mote lyg by the, 
Undir nethe the grene wode tre. 
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For an the gold in cfarystenfTv 

Suld you neuer be wiyede for me* 

Man on molde you wiU me mane^ 

And yet bot you may haf yon will. 

Trow you wellj Tboniaa, you cheuyest ye wane; 

For all my bewtie wilt you spill. 

Down lyghtyd <luit lady bryzt, 

Undir nethe the grene wode spn^ 

And as ye story sayth full ryzt, 

Seuyn tymes by her he lay. 

She seyd, man you lyste tiu pby^ 

What berde in bouyr may dde with thee. 

That maries me all tiiis long day ; 

I pray ye, Thomas, lat me bew 

Thomas stode up in the 8tede> 

And behdde the la^ giqr. 

Her heyie hang downe about hyr hede^ 

The tone was blak, the other gray. 

Her eyn semyt onte before was gray. 

Her gay dethyng was aU away. 

That he before had sene in that stede $ 

Hyr body aa bio as ony bede. 

l^homas sighede^ and sayd alias, 

Me thynke this a dullfiiU syghty 

That thou art fadyd in the face. 

Before you shone as son so bryzt* 

Take thy leue, Thomas, at son and maac. 

At gresse, and at encry tre. 

This twelvmonth sail yon with me gane^ 

Medyl erth you sail not 8e» 
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Alas, he sejd, fall wo ia me, 

I trow my dedet wiU werke me eucy 

Jesu, my sole tak to ye, 

Whedir so euyr my body sail fiurev 

She zode fiirth with all her myzt^ 

Undir nethe the deme lee^ 

It was derke as at midnyzt. 

And euyr in water unto the kne f 

Through die space of days thre^ 

He hade but swowyng of a flode ; 

Thomas sayd, ful wo is me» 

Nowe I spyll for fiiwte of fode ; 

To a garden she lede him tyte» 

There was fruy te in grete piente^ 

Peyres and appless ther were rype^ 

The date and the damese^ 

The figge and als fylbert tie; 

The nygtatyngale bredying in her nmbe. 

The papigaye about gan fle^ 

The throstykok sang woUb hafe no test. 

He pressed to pulle firuyt with his hand 

As man for foute that was faynt ; 

She seyd, Thomas, lat al stand. 

Or els the deuyl wil the aU^t. 

Sche said, Thomas, I the hyzt. 

To lay thi hede upon my kne^ 

And thou shalt see iayrer si^y 

Than euyr sawe man in their kintrev 

Sees thou, ThoDias> yon fair way. 

That lygg» ouyr yone fityr playn ? 

12 
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Yonder is the way to heuyn Ibr ay, 

MHian synftd sawles haf derayed tfaeiri»yne. 

Sees thou, Thomas, yone secimd vay, 

That ly^;es lawe imdir the ryae ? 

Streight is the way sothly to say, 

To the joyes oi paradyce. 

Sees thou, Thomas, yone tfayvd way. 

That ligges ou3nr yone how ? 

Wide is the way sothly to say. 

To the hrynyng fyrca of helL 

Sees thou, Thomas, yone fayr castdls, 

That standes oiiyr yone f^ faiU ? 

Of town and tower it bereth the belie, 

In middd erth ia non like theretilL 

Whan thon comyst in yon castefl gi^e 

I pray thu airteis man to be ; 

What so any man to you say. 

Soke thu answer non but me^ 

My lord is servyed at jrche metse> 

With zxx kniztes feir and fire ; 

I sail say syttyng on the dese, 

I toke thy speche beyonde the le 

Thomas stode as still aa stone> 

And beheld that ladye gaye $ 

Than was sche fayr and rjFche anone^ 

And also ryal on hir palfreye. 

The grewhoundes had fylde them on the dere, 

The ratches coupled, by my fay. 

She blewe her horn Thomas to diere, 

To the castle she went her way. 
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The lady into the hall went, 

Thomas fddowyd at her hand ; 

Thar kept hyr mony a lady gent. 

With curtasy and lawe. 

Harp and fedyl hoth he fimde. 

The getem and the savtry, 

Lut and rybib ther gon gang, 

Thair was al maner of mynstralsy. 

The most ferdy that Thomas thbght. 

When he com emyddes the flore, 

Fourty hertes to quarry were broght, 

That had ben befor bodi long and stofe. 

Lymors lay lappyng bkde, 

And kokes stan^ting with dxesq^ng knife. 

And dressyd dere as thai wer wode, 

And reweU was thair wonder 

Knyghtes dansyd by two and IJoe, 

AU that leue long day. 

Ladyes that were gret of gre, 

Sat and sang of rych any. 

Thomas sawe much more in that phice. 

Than I can descryre. 

Til on a day alas, alas. 

My lovelye ladye sayd to me, 

Busk ye, Thomas, you must agayn, 

Here you may no longer be': 

Hy then zeme that you were at hame, 

I sal ye bryng to Eldyn Tie. 

Thomas answerd with hcuy chcr, 

And ssyd, lowdy ladye, latma be, 
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For 1 aay ye eertainly liere 
Haf I be bot the space of d«yes tfaieeu 
SothI)f , Thomas^ as^ I taUe ye» 
You. hath been here thre yesres. 
And here joa maj bo longer be s 
And I aal tele ye a Bkele> 
To-morowe of helle ye finik iende 
Amang onr fblke shall chuse his. fee i 
For you art a larg man and an hcnde^ ^ 
Trowe you wde he wiU chuse thee. 
For all the gelde that may be> 
Sal you not be betrayed lar me^ 
And thairfbr sal you hcna wend. 
She bro|^i him. eayn to Eldon tre. 
Under nethe the grene wode qNray> 
In Hsntle bankes was fayr ta be» 
Ther bieddcs 9fn§ both nyzt and day. 
Ferre ouyr yon montayns g^y» 
There hathe my faoon : 
Fare wele, Thomas, I wende my way. 



[The Elfii Qoeen, after restorhig Thomas fo earth, pomv 
forth a string of prophedeB, in which we dSstingnish references 
to the events and personages of the Scottish wan of Edward 
III. The battles of Duplin and Halidon are mentioned, and 
also Black Agnes, Countess of Dunbar. There is aoopy of 
this poem in thcMuseum in the Cathedral of Lincoln, anothor 
in the collection <if Petcrbotoogb, but unfbrtanately they are 
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aU in an imperfect ttate. Mr JamieBon, in his euriont eoDee* 
tion of Scottish Ballads and Songs, has an entire copy of this 
ancient poem, trith all te coOatiohSi The laeumjF of the for. 
mer ecUtkm have heen saj^pSed from his oopy.] 
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PART SECOND. 



ALTERED FKOM ANCIENT PEOPHECIES* 



The pniphedes ascribed to Thomas of Erceldoune have 
been the principal means of securing tohimremembrance 
'^ amongst the sons of his people." The author of iS^tV 

Tristrem would long ago have joined^ in the vale of ob- 

« 

livion^ ^' Clerk of Tranent^ who wrote the adventures of 
Sckir Gawatn," if, by goodhap^ the same current of ideas 
respecting antiquity^ which causes Virgil to be regarded 
as a magician by the Lazaroni of Naples^ had not exalt- 
ed the Bard of Erdldoune to the prophetic character. 
Perhaps, indeed, he himself affected it during his life. 
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We know at least, fo oertdn^ l3iat a iMUef m iMi nipttr- 
natural knowledge was earrent soon after his death. His 
prophecies are alluded to by Barbour, by Winton, and 
by Henry the Minstrd^ or Blmd Harry, as he is umiaUy 
termed. None of these authors, however, give the words 
of any of the Rhymer's vaticinations, but merely narrate 
historically, his having- predicted the events of which 
they speak. The earliest of the proj^edes aacnbed to 
him, which is now extant, is quoted by Mr Pinkerton 
from a MS. It is supposed to be a response from Thomas 
of Erdldoune, to a question from the heroic Countess of 
March, renowned for the defence of the castle of Dunbar 
against the English, and termed, in the &miliar dialect 
of her time. Slack Agnes of Dunbar. This prophecy is 
remarkable, in so far as it bears very- little rssemblaiioe 
to any verses published in the printed copy of the Ilhy« 
mer's supposed prophecies. The verses are as follows : 

** iA CownUsse de Dmbar denumdea 7%omds 4^ ^tse* 
dbwte qwrnt '• la gwrre d^Eicoce prsndreit fyn* Eylim 
reptntTufy ti thft. 

^' When man is inad a kyng of a capped man ; 
When man is levere other mones th3rng than is owen ; 
When londe thouys forest, ant ibrest is felde ; 
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Wlicn hneftkaidki •' the het'ttmti 

When Wjt and WJlk weftes togcdese: 

Whenmonmaketstablesofkyrkes; and steles castels with styes; 

When Rolesbotough nys no btug^ ant market is atForwyleje: 

When Bamboume is donged widk dtode men ; 

When men ledes men in ropes to hujrtt and to sdlen ^ 

When a quarter of whaty whete is chaunged for a colt of ten 

markes; 
When prude (pride) prikes and pees is leyd hi prisonn ; 
When « Soot ne me hym hadeasehsKein foime Ihat theEnglish 

ne shflU hym fynde ; 
When rycht ant wronge astene the togedere ; 
When laddes weddeth lovedies ; 
When Scottee flen so fiMte^ that for finite of shep) fay drowaetk 

hemselTe; 
When shal thia be ? 
Nouther m thine tyme ne in mine ; 
Ah comen ant gone 
Withfame twenty winter ant one.** 

PMcerUm*0 Poemt^ from MaklmuTs MSS, quoting 
from HarL Lib. 2283. F. 127- 

• 

^ I have never seen the MS. ftom whidiMr Pinker« 
ttm makes this extract^ and as the date of it is fixed by 
him (certainly one of the most aUe anti^piaiies of our 
age>) to the reign of Edward I. or 11.^ it is wiUi great dif. 
fidence that I hazard a contrary opinion. There can^ 
however^ I helieve^ belittle doubts that these prophetic 
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verses ai« a forgery > and not die prodacium of oar Tho^ 
mas the Rhymer. But I am inclined to beUeve them of 
a later date than the reign of Edward L or II. 

The gallant defence of the casde of Dunbar^ by 
Black AgneSy took place in the year 1SS7. The Rhymer 
died previous to the year 1299 (see the charter^by his son; 
in the introduction to the forq;(»ng. ballad.) It seema^ 
therefore^ very improbably that the CountesB of Dunbar 
could ever have an opportunity of oonaulting Thomas 
the Rhymer, since that would infer that she was mar- 
riedj or at least engaged in state matters, previous to 
1299; whereas^ she is described as a young, or a middle* 
aged woman« atthe period of her bdng besieged in the 
fortress, which she so well defended. If the editor might 
indulge aeoi^ecture, he would suppoae, that the prapha* 
cy was contrived for the encoun^iement of the English 
invaders, during the Scottish wars; and that the names 
of the Countess of Dunbar,andaf ThomasofErdldoune, 
were used fSor the greater credit of the fingery. Aco«nU 
ing to thia hypothesis, it seema likely to have been oooip 
poeed after the siegeof Dunbar, which had made the name 
of the cottntesswellknown,andconsequently in the reign 
of Edward III. The whole tendency of die prophecy 
ia to aver, '' that there shall be no end of the Scottish 
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war (concerning which liiequflBtlon was propoaed)^ till 
a final oonqudt of the conntcy by England^ attended 
^^ by all the usual severities of war. When the cultiva- 
^' ted country shall become fiHrest-^Hnys the prophecy;— 
** when the wild animals shall inhabit tiie abode of men ; 
" —When Soots shall not be able to escape the English^ 
'^ flhoold they croudh as hares in thdr form/' — all these 
denunciations seem to refer to the time <^ Edward 
III* upon wlHMe victories the prediction was probably 
founded. The mention of the exchange betwixt a coh 
worth ten mwrkes^ and a quarter ^'^ whaty (indiflferent) 
vrtieat/' seems t»allttd» to^the c&eadfbl famine^ aboatdie 
year 1388« The independence «f -Scotland waB> hew^ 
ever^ as i mpr e g n able to the mmea of superstition^ as to 
the steel of our mnrepowerlbl and more wealthy nei^«p 
beuss. ' The war of Scotland is^ thank Grod^ at an end ; 
taut it is ended without her people having either crouch- 
ed Hke hares in their form^ or being drowned in Iheir 
&igat*^ for fSsmte of ships/'— thank God for that too. 
The prophecy^ quoted in p. 909, is probably of the same 
date> and intended for the same purpose. A minute 
seardi of the records of the time would^ probably^throw 
additional light upon the allusions contained in these 
andent legends. Among various rhymes of prophetic 
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import^ wfaioh aire at this day emrent nam^ the peo- 
ple of Tenotcbde^ is one, fuppoBed to be pro&onnced 
by Thonkaa the >Bliymcr, pwwging the desdruetloii of 
his habitMttoii.aJui iuoSkfz ** 

^^ The hare sail little (litter) xm my hearth-stane, 
And there wiU naver be a Jjakd JJeannont again." 

Tbe fint of -tiheae Uiiea ia«ibncualy borrowed ^m 
that in lihe MS. of- the Harl. Litoory.— ^ When hares 
'' koidks 0* theh^ataae^— «n enpfaaMc inuge of de» 
solation. It is also inaeennitely quoted in the prophecy 
of Waldhave^ published by Andro Hart> 1613 : 



«« This i» a true taHdng that Thomas of tells, 
The hare ahaU haple on.llie hard (healthy stane.*^ 



Spottiswoode^ an honesty but erednkms histonan^ 
seems to have been a firm believer in the authenlieity 
of the pnqdhetiG vnxes, vended in the name of Tliomas 
of Ercildoune. '^ The prophecies yet extant in Scot- 
'^ tish ihynieSy whereupon he was commonly called 
^' Thonuu ihe Bh^mer, may justly be admired ; having 
** ioreUM, so many ages before^ Ae unioii of England 



1 
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/'and SooUand in the ninth deg;ree of the Btuoe's 
'' bloody with the Boooeiaon of Brace himself to the 
" oown^ being yet a child, and olher diyers parttcnlan, 
'* which the cTent hath ratified and made good. Boe- 
'' thins, in his story, relateth his prediction of King 
'' Alexander's death, and that he did foretel the same to 
'' the Earl of March, the day before it feUoat ; saying, 
" * That before the next day at noon, such a tempest 
«< should blow, as Scotland had not Mt for many^ears 
'' before/ The next morning, the day beii^ dear, and 
" no change appearing in. the air, the nobleman did 
'^ challenge Thomas of his saying, calhng him an im« 
" postor. He replied, thai noon was not yet passed. 
*' About which time, a post came to advertise the earl, 
" of the king his sudden death. ' Then/ said Thomas, 
'' ' this is the tempest I foretold ; and so idudl it prove 
*' to Scotland.' Whence, or how, he had this know- 
" ledge can hardly be affirmed; but sure it is, that 
" he did divine and answer truly of many things to 
'' oome/'-^Sfottiswoode, p. 47. Besides that notable 
voucher. Master Hector Boece, the good archbishop 
might, had he been so minded, have referred to For* 
dun for the prophecy of King Alexander's death. That 
historian calls our bard '^ rundis tile vaiei."'^Fordun^ 
lib. X. aq^ 4Qi» 
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What Spottiswoode calk '' the pxophedes extant in 
Scottish rhyme/' are die metrical predictions ascribed to 
the prophet of Erdldoan, which^ with many other com- 
positions of the same nature, bearing the names of Bede, 
Merlin, Gildas, and other approved soothsayers, are con« 
tained in one small volume, published by Andro Hart, 
at Edinburgh, 1615. The late excellent Lord Hailet 
made these compositions the subject of a dissertation, 
published in his Remarks on the History of Scotland. 
His attention is chiefly directed to the celebrated pro- 
phecy of our bards, mentioned by Bishop Spottiswood^ 
bearmg, that the crowns of England and Scotland should 
be united in the person of a king, son of a French queen, 
and related to Bruce in the ninth d^ree. Lord Haiks 
plainly proves, that this prophecy is perverted from its 
original purpose, in order to apply it to the succession 
of James VI. The ground«work of the forgiery is to be 
found in the prophecies of Berlington, contained in the 
same collection, and runs thus : 



^ Of Bruee*fl left side shall spring out a leafe, 
As neere as the ninth degree ; 
And shall be fleemed of faire Scotland^ 
In France farre beyond the sea* 
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And dm. AtSLcma^9f^m ry^H^ 
With qret that maiij mca may see. 
At Aberladie he shall lig^t, 
Widi hcnijpeA'hfiteici and hone of tree. 

However it happen fat to £dl. 

The lyon shal be knd of all ; 

The French quen shall heaire the aoone, 

Shal tnle all Brittaine to the sea ; 

Aas &oia the Bmce'a Uood shal come alao^ 

As neere aa the ninth dq;ree. 

Yet shal there come a keene knight over the salt sea, 
A kaaas'tnaa of ecmiage and bold man of aimes ; 
Af dnks*s aoadowhUd (i. «. dabbed) a bom man in France, 
That shal our mirths augment, and mend all our harmes ; 
After the date of our Lord 1513^ and thrice three thenafter ; 
Whidi shall brooke aH the broad isle to himself, 
BctwcB 13 and thiice three the thzd^ shal be ended. 
The Saxons aaU never xeoover aftec*' 



There eamiAl be nay dcvbty that tbis prophecy mm 
intended to ezdte tbe confidence of the Scottuh natiia 
in the Duke of Albany^ r^;ent of Scotland, who ani- 
▼ed from Fiance in 1^15, two yean after the death of 
James IV. m the fittal fidd of Flodden. The rq;ent 
was descended of Bruce by the left, t. e. by the female 
side, within the ninth degree. His mother was dangh- 
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ter to the Earl of Boii]<^iie> bis &ther banuhed from 
his country—'' fleemit of fidr Scotland." His arrival 
must necessarily be by sea^ and bis landing was expect- 
ed at Aberlady^ in the Frith of Forth« He was a duke's 
son, dubbed knight ; and nine years, from 1513, are 
allowed him, by the pretended prophet, for the accom- 
plishment of the salvation of his country, and the ex- 
altation of Scotland aver her sbtetand livaL All Uiis 
was a piotts fiaud, to exeite the oonfidenoe md spirit of 
the country. 

The prophecy, put in the name, of oior Thomas the 
Rhymer, as it stands in Hart's book, refers to a later 
period. The narrator meets the Rhymer upon a land, 
beside a lee, who shews him many emblematical vi- 
sions, described in no mean strain of poetry. They 
chiefly relate to the fields of Flodden and Pinkie, to the 
national distress which followed these defeats, and to 
ftiture haleyon days^ which are promiied to Seollaad. 
One quotation or two will be soffident to establldi this 
ftdly: 

<' Our Seottufa king sal come fal keeoe, 
The red lyon beaxeth he ; 
A feddered arrow sharp, I weene, 
Shal make him winke aad wane to see. 
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Ottt of the fidd he shal be led 
When he is bludie and woe for bloody 
Yet to his men shall he say, 
^ For Ood*s luve, turn jou againe, 
And give yon southeme folk a frey. ! 
Why should I lose the right is mine ? 
My date is not to die this day.' *'— 



Who. can doabt for a moment, that this refers to the 
battle of Flodden, and to the popular reports conoeroc 
ing the doubtful fiite of James IV. ? Allusion is imme- 
diately afterwards made to the death of George Dmi" 
f^y heir apparent of Angus, who fought and fdl with 
his sovereign : 



«« The stemes three that day shall die, 
That bears the harte in silver sheen." 



The well-known arms of the Douglas family are the 
heart and three stars. In another place, the battle of 
Pinkie is expressly mentioned by name : 

^VAt.Pinken Gluch theie shall be spilt 
Much gentle blood that day ; 
There shall the bear lose the guilt 
And the eagill bear it away.*' 

6 
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To ih« end of all ibis attegorical and mystical rhap* 
nodja is interpolated^ in the later editipa by Andro 
Hart^ a new edition of Berlington's Terses^ before quo- 
tei, altered and manufactured^ so as to bear reference 
to tbe aecessicHi of James VI.^ which had just then taken 
place. Tbe insertiim is made, with a peculiar degree 
of awkwardness^ betwixt a question put by the narrator, 
Goooeming the name and abode of tbe person who shew- 
ed him these strange matters, and the answer of the 
pn^bet to that question : 

'* Then to the Baime could I say, 
Where dwells thou, or in what countrie ? 
[Or who shall rule the isle of Britaine, 
From the north to the south sey ? 
^ French queene shall beare the sonne, 
Shall rule all Britaine to the sea ; 
MHiich of the Brace's blood shall come, 
As neere as the nint degree : 
I frained fast what was his nam*. 
Where that he came, ftom what country,] 
In Erslingtoun I dwell at hanit, 
Thomas Rymour men cals me." 

There is surely no one, who will not. conclude, with 
Lord Hailes, that the eight lines, inclosed in brackets, 
VOL» ut. h 
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are a clumsy interpolation^ borrowed from Berlington^ 
with such alterations as might render the supposed 
prophecy applicable to the union of the crowns. 

While we are on this sulrject^ it may be proper briefly 
to notice the scope of some of the other predictions in 
Hart's collection. As the prophecy of BerUngton was 
intended to raise the spirits of the nation^ during the 
r^ency of Albany^ so those of Sybilla and Eltndne re- 
fer to that of the Earl of Arran^ afterwards Duke of 
Chatelherault^ during the minority of Mary^ a period of 
similar calamity. This is obvious from the following 
verses: 

'^ Take a thousand in calculation^ 
And the longest of the lyon, 
Four crescents under one crowne, 
With Saint Andrew's croce thrise, 
Then threescore and thrise three t 
Tak^ tent to Merling truely, 
Then shall the warres ended be. 
And never againe rise. 

In that yere there shall a king, 
A duke, and no crowned king ; 
Becaus the prince shall be yong, 
And tender of yeares." 

The date, above hinted at^ ^eems to be 1549^ when 
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the Scottish r^ent^ by means of some succours derived 
nom France^ was endeavouring to repair the oonse- 
quenoes of the &tal battle of Pinkie. Allusion is made 
to the supply given to the " Moldwarte (England) by 
the fained hart" (the Earl of Angus.) The r^ent is 
described by his bearing the antelope ; large supplies 
are promised from Franoe> and complete conquest pre- 
dicted to Scotland and her allies. Thus was the same 
hackneyed stratagem repeated^ whenever the interest 
of the rulers appeared to stand in need of it. The re- 
gent was not^ indeed^ till after this period^ created Duke 
of Chatelherault ; but that honour was the object of his 
hopes and expectations. 

The name of our renowned soothsayer is liberally 
used as an authority^ throughout all the prophecies 
published by Andro Hart. Besides those expressly put 
in his name^ Gildas^ another assumed personage^ is sup- 
posed to derive his knowledge from him ; for he con- 
cludes thus : 



" True Thomas me told in a troublesome time, 
In a harvest mom at Eldoun bills." 

The Prophecy o/Gildas, 
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In the prophecy of Berlington, ahready qiioted, we are 



*'*' Bf arvellous Merling^ that many men of teUi, 
And Tliomas's Myings comes all at once.' 



t> 



While I am upon the subject of these prophecies^ may 
I be permitted to call the attention of antiquaaries to 
Merdwynn Wyllt^ or MerUn ike Wild, in whose name, 
and by no means in that of Ambrose Merlin, the friend 
of Arthur, the Scottish prophecies are issued. That this 
personage resided at Drummelrier, and roamed, like a 
second Nebuchadnezzar, the woods of Twoeddale, in 
remorse for the death of his n^hew, we learn ftom 
ForduD. In the Scoiickromcon, Jib. 8, cap. 31, iaan 
account of an interview betwixt St Kentigem and Ite- 
Uh, then in this distracted and miserable stale. He m 
said to have been called Lailoken, ftom his mode ^ 
life. On being commanded by the saint to gi^ an ac- 
count of himself, he says, that the penance which he 
performs was inq^ioaed on him by a voice from heaven, 
during a bloody contest betwixt Lidel and Carwmno- 
low, of which battle he had been the cause. Accord- 
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3Dg to his own prediction^ he perished at once by wdod^ 
eaorthj and water ; fbt, being pursued with stones by the 
msticsy he fell frmn a rock into the river Tweedy and 
was transfixed by a sharp stake, fixed there £ar the par* 
pose of extending a fishing-net : 

Sude perfotnu^ lapide pereuttut ei unda 
Hac tria Merlinum fertur iniri necem, 
Sicque ruit^ mersutgue futt lignoque perpendiy 
Et fecit vatemper ternapericuh verum. 

Bui, in a metrical history of Merlin of Caledonia^ 
compUed by Geoffrey of Monmouth^ from the tradi- 
tions of the Welch bsrds^ this mode of death is attri- 
Irated to a page^ whom Merlin's sister^ desinms to (on« 
vict the prophet of falsehood^ because he had betrayed 
her intrigues^ introduced to him^ under three various 
disgniseSy inquiring each time in what manner the per- 
son should die. To the first demand Merlin answered^ 
the psrty should perish by a fiill from a rock ; to the 
second^ that he should die by a tree ; and^ to the thirds 
that he should be drowned. The youth perished^ while 
hunting, in the mode imputed by Fordun to Merlin 
himself. 
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Fordun^ contrary to the Welch authorities^ confounds 
this person with the Merlin of Arthur ; hut concludes 
by informing us^ that many believed him to be a difi^ 
rent person. The grave of Merlin is pointed out at 
Drummelziar^ in Tweeddale^ beneath an aged thorn* 
tree. On the east side of the church-yard^ the brook, 
called Pausayl, falls into the Tweed ; and the following 
prophecy is said to have been current concerning their 
union : 

«( When Tweed and Fausayl join at Merlin*s grave^ 
Scotland and England shall one monarch have.'* 

On the day of the coronation of James VI., the 
Tw^ accordingly overflowed, and joined the Fausayl 
at the prophet's grave. — Pennycuick's History of 
Tweeddale, p. 26. These circumstances would seem to 
infer a communication betwixt the south-west of Scot- 
land and Wales, of a nature peculiarly intimate; for I 
presume that Merlin would retain sense enough to 
diuse, for the scene of his wanderings, a country ha- 
ving a language and manners similar to his own* 

Be this as it may, the memory of Merlin Sylvester, 
or the Wild, was fresh among the Scots during the 
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reign of James V. Waldhaye^* under whose name a 
set of prophecies was published^ describes himself as 
lying upon Lomond Law ; he hears a voice^ which bids 
him stand to his defence; he looks aroimd^ and beholds 
a flock of hares and foxest pursued o^er the moun- 
tain by a savage figure^ to whom he can hardly giye 
the name of man. At the sight of Waldhave^ the ap- 
parition leaves the objects of his pursuit^ and assaults 
him with a dub. Waldhave defends himself with his 
sword^ throws the savage to the earthy and refuses to 
let him arise^ till he swears by the law and lead he lives 
upon^ " to do him no harm." This done^ he permits 
him to arise^ and marvels at his strange appearance : 



* I do not know whether the person here meant be Wald- 
have, an Abbot of Melrose, who died in the odour of sanctity, 
about 1160. 

-|* The strange occupation, in which Waldhave beholds 
Merlin engaged, derives some illustration from a curious pas- 
sage in Geoffirey of Monmoutlfs life of Merlin, above quoted. 
The poem, after narrating, that the prophet had fled to the 
forests in a state of distraction, proceeds to mention, that, 
looking upon the stars one dear evening, he discerned, 
from his astrological knowledge, that his wife, Guendolen, had 
resolved, upon the next morning, to take another husband. 
As he had presaged to her that this would happen, and had 
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*•* He was formed like a firaike (man) all liis foot qiiaiten ; 
And then his chin and his &ce haired so thick, 
With haire growing so grime, fearful to see.'* 

He answers briefly to Waldhave's inquiry, concerning 
his name and nature, that be " drees bis weird/' t. e, 
does penance, in that wood ; and, having hinted tbat 
questions as to bis own state are offensive, be pours 



^b*Mi 



promised her a nuptial gift (cautioning her, however, to keep 
the brid^^room out of his sight,) he now resolved to make 
good his word. Accordingly, he collected all the stag^ and 
lesser game in his neighbourhood $ and having seated him- 
self on a buck, drove the herd before him to the capital of 
Cumberland, where Guendolen resided. But her lover's curio- 
sity leading him to inspect too nearly this extraordinary caval- 
cade, Merlin's rage was awakened, and he slew him with the 
stroke of an antler of the stag. The original runs thus : 

Dixerai : et lilveu et saltut circuit omnes^ 
Cervorumque greges agmen collegit in unumy 
Ei datnaty capreasque simuly cervoque retedit ; 
St veniente die^ compeUent agmina pros te, 
Festinafu vadit quo nuhit Guendolcena, 
Pottquam venit eo, pacienter coegit 
Cervoi antcjbret^ proclamant^ ^' GuendoUtm^ 
GneHdokenuy veni, te talia mumra tpectant." 
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ftnrtih an obscure rbapiody oonoarning futurity^ and con- 
dudes, 

'^ Go musing upon Merling if thou wilt ; 
For I mean no more man at this time." 

This is exactly similar to the meeting betwixt Merlin 
and Kentigem in Fordun. These prophecies of Marlin 



Ociiu ergo venit tubridens Guendohena^ 
Gettarique virum cervo miraiur^ et ilium 
Sic par ere Xfiro^ tantum quoque potte ferarum 
CTfiirt numerum quas pra se solus agehat, 
SHeut pastor ovesy quas ducere suevit ad herhas. 
Stdbat db excelsa^ sponsus spectando fenestra 
In solio mirans equitem risumque movebat, 
Ast uhi vidit eum vates, animoque quis esset, 
CaUuity extemplo divulsit cornua cervo 
Quo gestdbatur, vibrataque jecit in ilium 
Et caput illius penitus eontrixyit, eumque 
Reddidit exanimem^ vitamque fugavU in auras ; 
Ocius inde suum^ taJorum verberCy centum 
DiJ^igieus egity silvasque redire paravit. 

For a perusal of this carious poem, aecuratdy copied fVom a 
MS* in die Cotton Uhnry^neazly coeval with the author, I was 
indebted to my learned firiend, the late Mr Ritson. There is 
an excellent paraphrase of it in the curious and entertaining 
Specimens o/Earlp English Romancesy publi^ed by Mr ElUe. 

1.3 
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seem to have been in request in the minority of James 
V. ; for^ among the amusements with which Sir David 
Lindsay diverted that prince during his infancy^ are 

*'^ The prophecies of Rymer, Bede, and Merlin." 

iS'tr David Lindtay*t Ejnttk to the King. 

And we find^ in Waldhave^ at least one allusion to the 
very ancient prophecy^ addressed to the Countess of 
Dunbar: 

*•*' This is a true token that Thomas of tells, 
When a ladde with a ladye shall go over the fields.** 

The original stands thus: 

'^ When laddes weddeth lovedies." 

Another prophecy of Merlin seems to have been cur* 
rent about the time of the r^ent Morton's execution.-^ 
When that nobleman was committed to the charge of 
his accuser^ Captain James Stewart^ newlycreatedEarlof 
Arran^ to be conducted to his trial at Edinburgh^ Spot- 
tiswoode says that he asked^ '^ Who was Earl of Arran?'* 
'' and being answered that Captain James was the 
'^ man^ after a short pause he said^ ' And is it so? I know 
" then what I may look for !' meanings as was thought^ 
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that the old prophecy of the ' Falling of the heart* 
by the mouth of Arran^' should then be fulfilled. Whe- 
" ther this was his mind or not^ it is not known ; but 
" some spared not^ at the time when the Hamiltons were 
" banished^ in which business he was held too earnest^ 
" to say^ that he stood in fear of this prediction, and 
" went that course only to disappoint it. But, if so it 
" was, he did find himself now deluded ; for he fell by 
<' the mouth of another Arrau than he imagined." — 
Spottiswoode, p. 313. The fatal words, alluded to^ seem 
to be these in the prophecy of Merlin : 

'' In the mouth of Anrane a sdoouth shall fall, 
Two bloodie hearts shall be taken with a false traine, 
And derfly dung down without any dome.*' 

To return firom these desultory remarks, into which 
the editor has been led by the celebrated name of Mer- 
liUj the style of all these prophecies, published by Hart, 
is very much the same. The measure is alliterative, and 



* The heart was the cognizance of Morton. 
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somewhat dinilar to that of Pierce Plowman i Ptmns ; 
a drcumstanoe^ which tx%ht entitle ns to ascrihe to some 
of them an earlier date than the reign of James V.^ did 
we not know that Sir Galloran ofGallowai/,$,nd Gtnmme 
andGologras, two romances tendered almost unintelligi« 
ble hy the extremity of affected alliteration^ are perhaps 
not prior to that period. Indeed> although we may al- 
low^ that during much earlier timea^ propheciea. Under 
the names <^ those celebrated soothsayers^ have been 
current in Scotland^ yet those published by Harte have 
obviously been so often vamped and re^vamped to servo 
the political purposes of different periods^ that it may be 
shrewdly suspected^ that, as in the case of Sir John Cut- 
ler's transmigrated stockings, very little of the or^pnal 
materials now remains. I cannot refrain from indulging 
my readers with the publisher's title to the last prophe* 
cy; as it contains certain curious information con- 
cerning the Queen of Sheba, who is identified with the 
Cumcean Sybil : ^' Here foUoweth a prophecie, pronoun* 
oed by a noble queene and matron, called Sytnlliy 
Regina Austri, that came to Solomon. Through the 
** which she compiled four books, at the instance and 
'^ request of the said King Sol. and other divers : and 
" the fourth book was directed to a noble king, called 
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" Baldwine, king of the broad isle of Britain ; in the 
" which she maketh mention of two noble princes and 
*' emperours^ the which is called Leones. How these 
" two'shall subdue^ and overcome all earthlie princes to 
''their diademe and crowne^ and also be glorified and 
'' crowned in the heaven among saints. The first of 
** these two is Constantinns Magnus ; that was Lepro- 
" auB, the son of Saint Helene^ that found the croce. 
" The second is the sixt king of the name of Steward of 
*' Scotland^ the which is our most noble king." With 
such editors and commentators^ what wonder that the 
leKt became unintelligible, even beyond the usd^ era- 
eakr obscurity of prediction ? 

If there still remain, therefbre, among diese predio* 
tions, any verses having a daim to real antiquity. It 
aeemi now impossible to discover them from those 
whidi are comparatively modem. Nevertheless, at 
there are to be found, in these compositions, iome on* 
€OQun<Mily wild and masculine expressions, the editor 
has been induced to throw a few passages together, in- 
to the sort of ballad to which this di8quiBiti<m is pre- 
fixed. It would, indeed, have heeai no difficult matter 
ibi him, by a judicious selection, to have excited, in it^ 
voor of Thomas of firdldooiie, a sfaaie of die admira^ 
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tion, bestowed by sundry wise persons upon Mass Ro- 
bert Fleming. For example : 

'^ But then the lilye shall be loused when they least think ; 
Then dear king's blood shal quake for fear of death ; 
For churls shal chop off heads of their chief bdms. 
And carfe of the crowns that Christ hath appointed. 

Thereafter on every side sorrow shal arise ; 
The barges of dear barons down shal be sunken ; 
Seculars shal sit in spiritual seats, 
Occupying offices anointed as they were.*' 

Taking the lily for the emblem of France^ can there 
be a more plain prophecy of the murder of her mo- 
narchy the destruction of her nobility^ and the desola* 
tion of her hierardiy ? 

But^ without looking farther into the signs of the 
times, the editor, though the least of all the prophets, 
cumot help thinking that every true Briton will ap- 
prove of his application of the last prophecy quoted in 
the ballad. 

Harte's collection of prophecies has been frequently 
printed within the century, probably to favour the pre- 
tensions of the unfortunate family of Stuart. For the 
prophetic renown of Gildaa and Bede> see Fardun, lib. 3. 
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Before leaving the subject of Thomas's predictionsy it 
may be noticedy that sundry rhymes^ passing for his prcv- 
phetic effiisions^are still current among the vulgar. Thus^ 
he is said to have propheded of the very ancient fiunily 
of Haig of Bemerside^ 

'' Betide, betide, whatever betide, 
Haig shall be Haig of Bemenide." 

The grandfather of the present proprietor of Bemer- 
side had twelve daughters^ before his lady brought him 
a male heir. The common people trembled for the cre- 
dit of their favourite soothsayer. The late Mr Haig 
was at length bom^ and their belief in the prophecy don- 
firmed beyond a shadow of doubt. 

Another memorable prophecy bore^ that the Old 
Eirk of Eelso^ constructed out of the ruins of the Ab- 
bey^ should fall when " at the fullest." At a very 
crowded sermon^ about thirty years ago, a piece of 
lime fell from the roof of the church. The alarm, for 
the fulfilment of the words of the seer, became univer- 
sal ; and happy were they, who were nearest the door 
of the predestined edifice. The church was in oonse- 
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qucnce deserted, and has neyer since had an opportu- 
nity of tumbling upon a foil oongr^;ation. I hope, for 
the sake of a beantifol specnnen of Saxo-Gotiuc aichi- 
tecture, that the accomplishment of this propheey is ftr 

distant 

Another prediction^ ascribed to the Rhymer, seems 
to have been foonded on that sort of insight into fata- 
rity, possessed by most men of a sonnd and combining 
judgment. It runs thus : 



<< At Eildon Tree if you shall be, 

A brigg ower Tweed you there may see. 



)• 



The spot in question commands an extensive pros- 
pect of the course of the river ; and it was easy to 
foresee, that when the country should become in the 
least degree improved, a bridge would be somewhere 
thrown over the stream. In &ct, you now see no less 
than three bridges from that elevated situation. 

Corspatrick (Comes Patrick,) Earl of March, biHfc 
tuore commonly taking his tide from his castle <tf Bux^ 
bar, acted a noted part durmg the wars of Edward L 
in Scotland. As Thomas of Eroeldoune is said to have 
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delivered to him his famous prophecy of King Alexan- 
der's deaths the author has chosen to introduce him in- 
to the following hallad. All the prophetic verses are 
lected from Harte's puhlication. 
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PART SECOND. 



W^HEN seyen years were come and gane^ 
The sun blinked fair on pool and stream ; 

And Thomas lay on Huntlie bank^ 
Like one awaken'd from a dream. 

He heard the trampling of a steed^ 
He saw the flash of armour flee^ 

And he beheld a gallant knight^ 

Come riding down by the Eildon Tree. • 
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He was a stalwart knight, and strong; 

Of giant make he 'pear'd to he : 
He stirr'd his korse, as he were wode, 

Wi' gilded spur^ of £sudiioun free. 



Says—'' Well met, well met, true Thomas ! 

Some uncouth ferlies shew to me/' — 
Says—'' Christ thee save, Corq^trick hraFe I 

Thrice welcome, good Dunbar^ to me ! 

" Light down, light down, Corspatridk brave. 
And I will shew thee curses three. 

Shall gar Mr Scotland greet and grane. 
And change the green to the black livery. 



*t 



€< 



A storm shall roar, this very hour. 

From Rosse's Hills to Solway sea." — 

Ye lied, ye lied, ye warlock hoar ! 

For the sun shines sweet on fauld and lea." — 
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He put his hand on the earlie's head ; 

He shew'd him a rock^ beside the sea^ 
Where a king lay stiffs beneath his steed^* 

And steel-dight nobles wiped their e'e. 

*^ The neist curse lights on Branxton Hills: 
By Flodden's high and heathery side. 

Shall wave a banner red as blude. 
And chieftains throng wi' meikle pride. 

" A Scottish king shall come full keen ; 

The ruddy lion beareth he ; 
A feather'd arrow sharp, I ween. 

Shall make him wink and warre to see. 



tc 



When he is bloody, and all to bledde. 
Thus, to his men he still shall say-~ 



* King Alexander ; killed by a fall from hia horae, near Kinghom. 
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' For God's sake, torn ye bsek again^ 

And give yon southern folk a fray ! 
Why should I lose the right is mine ? 

My doom is not to die this day.'*" 

*' Yet turn ye to the eastern hand. 

And woe and wonder ye sail see ; 
How forty thousand spearmen stand. 

Where yon rank river meets the sea. 

" There shall the lion lose the gylte. 

And the libbards bear it dean away ; 
At Pinkyn Cleuch there shall be spilt 

Much gentil blude that day."*— 



<t 



Enough, enough, of curse and ban ; 
Some blessing shew thou now to me. 



• l%e oneertainty which long pierailed in Soothad coiiceiii« 
ing the fate of Jamei IV. is well kaown. 
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Or^ by the faith o' my bodie^" Corspatrick said^ 
" Ye sail rue the day ye e'er saw me !"— 

*^ The first of blessings I shall thee shew^ 

Is by a bum that's call'd of bread ;* 
Where Saxon men shall tine the bow^ 

And find their arrows lack the head. 

^' Beside that brigg, out-ower that bum^ 
Where the water bickereth bright and sheen^ 

Shall many a falling courser spurn^ 
And knights shall die in battle keen. 

** Beside a headless cross of stone^ 

The libbards there shall lose the gree ; 



• One of ThomaB's rhymes, preserved by tradition, runs thus : 

"Thebumofbreid 
ShaU run fbw reid." 

Bannock-bum is the brook here meant. The Soots gi?e the name 

of }Mmnock to a thick round cake of unleavened bread. 
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The raven shall come^ the erne shall go^ 

And drink the Saxon blood sae free. 
The cross of stone they shall not know^ 

So thick the corses there shall be."— 



'' But tell me now/' said brave Dunbar, 
^' True Thomas, tell now unto me. 

What man shall rule the isle Britain, 

Even from the north to the southern sea ? 



»» 



** A French queen shall bear the son. 
Shall rule all Britain to the sea: 

He of the Bruoe's blude shall come. 
As near as in the ninth degree. 

'^ The waters worship shall his race. 
Likewise the waves of the furthest sea; 

For they shall ride ower ocean wide. 
With hempen bridles, and horse of tree. 
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PART THIRD MODERN. 



Thomas the Rhymer was renowned among his oon- 
temporaries^ as the author of the celebrated romance of 
Sir Tristrem, Of this once admired poem only one 
copy is known to exist, which is in th« Advocates' 
Library. The author, in 1804, published a small edi- 
tion of this curious work ; which, if it does not revive 
the reputation of the bard of Erceldoime, is at least the 
earliest specimen of Scottish poetry hitherto published. 
Some account of tliis roodance has already been given 
to the world in Mr Ellis's Specimens tfAficient Poetty, 

4 
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ToL I. p* 16&, 3d. p. 410; a-work^ to wliich:Dinr pnde-i 

c^8sor»And our posterity are alik»obi&%ed ; tiirfnimer^ 
fbr the pceyerrs^oa of the best, ieleeted examplet -of 
their poetical ^te ^ and this latter, for a hiator j o£>the 
Engliah l«iigiuige> which will only cesae to he JntoreaU 
ing with the eauat^ce of cm -motlier^tangoe^ > and all 
that genius and learning have recorded in it. ilti&avffi- 
cient here to mention, that so great was the reputation 
of the romance of Sir Trisirem, that &w wcare thought 
capable of reciting it after the manner of the author ; — 
a circumstance alluded to by Robert de Brune, the an- 
nalist : 



*^ I see in song, in sedgeyng tale, 

Of Erceldoun, and of Kendale. 

Now thame says as they thame wroght, 

And in thare saying it semes nocht, 

That thou may here in Sir Tristrem, 

Oyer gestes it has the steme, 

Over all that is or was ; 

If men it said as made Thomas,'* &c» 



H spears, firom a very curioiia MS. of the tbuRtemth 
century, penes Mr Douce of London, containing a 
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French metrical roknatice of Sir THirfr^^ that the 
work of mat Thomas the Rhymer was known^ and re- 
ferred to^ by the mihttrds of Normilndy &ad Bretagne. 
Having arrived at a part of the romance^ where reciters 
were wont to differ in the mode of telling the story^ 
the French bard expressly cites the authority of the ]{k)^ 
of Erceldoime : 

*^ PluButs de nos granter ne volent, 
Co que del naim dire «e solent, 
Ki femme Kaherdin dut aimer, 
Li naim redut Tristram narrer, 
E entusch^ par grant engin, 
Quant il afole Kaherdin ; 
Pur cest plaie e pur cest mal, 
Enveiad Tristran Guvemal, 
En Engleterre pur Ysolt 
Thomas Ico granter ne "volt^ 
£t si volt par raisunmostrer, 
Qu' ico ne put pas esteer,** &o. 

The tale of Sir Triiirem, as narrated in the Edin- 
burgh MS.> is totally different from the voluminous 
romance in prose^ originally compiled on the saihe 
sidbject by Rustiden de Fuise^ and analysed by M. de 
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Tressan ; but agrees in every essential particular with 
the metrical performance just quoted^ which is a work 
of much higher antiquity. 
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PART THIRD. 



W^HEN seven years more had come and gone> 
Was war tlirough Scotland spread^ 

And Ruberslaw sheVd high Dunyon 
His beacon blazing red. 

Then all by bonny Coldingknow^ 
Pitch'd palliouns took their room^ 

And crested helms^ and spears a rowe^ 
Glanced gaily through the broom. 

The Leader^ rolling to the Tweedy 
Resounds the ensenzie ;* 

* EntenzU — War-cry, or gathering word. 
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They roimd'tlie deer from Caddmliead^ * 
To distant Torwoodiee. 

The feast was spread in £#cildeuBey • 
In Learmont's high and ancient hall ; 

And there were knights of great isenowni' 
And ladies laced in pail. 

Nor lack'd they^ while they sat at dine^ 

The music nor the tale^ 
Nor goblets of the blood*red wine; - » 

Nor mantling quaighs* of ale. 

True Thomas rose^ with harp in hand^ 

When as the feast was done ; 
(In minstrel strife^ in Fairy Land^ 

The elfin harp he won.) 

* Quaigh* — ^Wooden cups, composed of staves hooped togcthcK.. 
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Hush'd were the throngs both limb and tongue^ 

And harpers for enyy pale ; 
And armed lords leant on their swords^ 

And hearken'd to the tale-- 

In numbers high^ the witching tale 

The prophet pour'd along ; 
No after bard might e'er avail* 

Those numbers to prolong. 

Yet fragments of the lofty strain 

Float down the tide of years^ 
As^ buoyant on the stormy main^ 

A parted wreck appears, 

He sung King Arthur's Table Round ; 

The Warrior of the Lake ; 
How courteous Gawaine met the wound^ 

And bled for ladies' sake. 



^■MM*«««i4> 



* See intxoductioii to tliis B«U«cU 
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But chiefs in gentle Tristrem's praise^ 

The notes melodious swell; 
Was. none escell'd in Arthur's days> 

The Knight of Lionelle^ 

For Markey his cowardly uncle's rights 

A yenom'd wound he>bore ; 
When fierce Morholde he slew in fight^ 

Upon the Irish shore* 

No art the poison might withstand ; 

No med'cine could be founds 
Till lovely Isolde's- lily hand 

Had probed the rankling wound. 

With gentle haj^d and soothing tongue^ 

She bore the leech's part ; 
And^ while .she o'er his sick-bed hungy 

He paid her with his h^ait. 
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O fatal was the gift^ I ween ! 

For, doom'd in evil tide. 
The maid must be rude Cornwall's queen. 

His cowardly unde's bride. 

Their lores, theij- woes, the gifted bard 

In fairy tissue wove ; 
Where lords, and knights, and ladies bright. 

In gay confusion strove. 

The Garde Joyeuse> amid the tale. 

High rear'd its glittering head ; 
And Avalon's enchanted vale 

In all its wonders spread. 

Brengwain was there, and Segramore, 
And fiend-bom Merlin's gramarye ; 

Of that famed wizard's mighty lore, 
O who could sing but he ? 
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Tluroii^iiiaiqra maze tb6'i«iDbing>fl0iig 

In changeful pasidon l6d. 
Till bent at length tbelbtening throng < 

O'er Tristrem'B dying bed^ . 

His ancient rounds their scars expand * 

With a^ny his heart is wmng ^ 
O where is Isolde's lil j hand^ 

And where her soothing iougue ? 

She eome^ she conies j^ike fladi of fiame ^ 

Can lovers' footsteps fly : 
She comes^ she comes I-Hshe only came 

To see her Tristrem die. 

She saw him die ; her latest* sigh 
Join'd in a kiss his parting breath : 

The gentlest pair^ that Britain bare^. 
United are in death* 

M d 
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There paused the harp; its lingering sound 

Died slowly on the ear; 
The silent guests still bent around^ 

For still they seem'd to hear. 

Then woe broke forth in murmurs weak> 

Nor ladies heaved alone the. sigh ; 
But^ half ashamed^ the rugged cheek 

Did many a gauntlet dry. . 

On Leader's stream^ and Learmont's tower^ 

The mists of eyening close ; 
In camp, in castle, or in bower. 

Each warrior sought repose. 

Lord Douglas, in his lofty tept, 

Dream'd o'er the woeful tale ; 
When footsteps light,' across the bent. 

The warrior's ears ass^L 
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I 

He starts, he wakes :•«-'' What^ Richard^ bo ! ^ 

Arise^ my pa^> arise 1 
What yenturous iiright, at dead of night. 

Dare step where Dpugks lies !"•— 

Then forth they rush'd : by . Leader's tide> . 

A selcouth* sight they see^-* 
A hart and hind pace side, by 8ide> 

As white as snow on Faimali&i . 

Beneathithe nx&on^ with gesture proud, . 

They stately more and slow ; : 
Nor scare they at the.gsitherifig.crowd,. 

Who marFel ^ they g^* 

To Learmcmt's tower a message qied^.. 

As £u»t as page might run ; , 
And Thomas started firom his bed. 

And soon his ^thes did on. 
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First he woxe pale^ and tii^n voxe red; 

Never a word be spake bt]^ tia<ee ;— • <^ 
'^ My sand is run ; my thread is spun ; 

This sign regarded we*"*- 

The elfin harp his neck around^ 

In minstrel guise, he hung ; 
And on the wind, in dde^ sound. 

Its dying accents rang* 

Then forth he w^t ; yet turned him oft- 

To view his ancient hall ; 
On the grey tower, in lustre soft, . 

The autumn moon-beams fiill. 

And Leader's waves, like silver sheen. 

Danced shimmering in the ray; 
In deepening mass, 4t Stance seen. 

Broad Soltra's mountains lay. 
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ft 



Si 



FsfewtU, mf fittiwr^s andeDt tow«rl 
A long farewdl," said he : 
The soeqe of pleasure^ poiiip> or poirtr^ 
Thou never more shalt he. 



'^ To XiOarmont's name no foot of earth 

Shall here again belong, • 
And on thy. hospitable hearth 

The hare shall leave her yoong. 

*^ Adieu ! Adieu !" again he cried> 
All as he tum'd him roun'— - 

'' Farewell to Leader's silver tide ! 
Farewell to Ercildoune !"-» 

The hart and hind approach'd the plaee^ 

As lingering yet he stood ; 
And there, before Lord Douglas' ismxy 

With them he cross'd the flood. 
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Lord Douglaa lea^'d on his berry-brown steed, - 

And spurr'd him the Leader o'er : 
But^ th(High he rode with lightning speed. 

He never saw them more. 

Some said to hill, and some to glen,, 

Their wondrous course had been ; 
But ne'er in haunts of living men 

Again was Thomas seen. 
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Hint courteous Gawaine met the wouruL^-Pj 270. v. 4. 
See, in the Fabliaux of Monsieur le Gkand, degantly trans- 
lated by the late Gregory Way, Esq., the tale of the Knight 
and ike Sword, 

I 

At white at mow on Faimalie,^^F» 276* ▼• 2. 
An ancient seat upon the. Tweed, in Sfllrirfcshiw. In a 
popular edition of the first part of Thomas the Rhymer, the 
fairy queen thus addresses him ; 



*' Gin ye wad meet wi' me again. 
Gang to the bonny bodes of Faimalie. 



*» 
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O see you that castle, so strong and so high ? 
And see you that lady, the tear in her eye? 
And see you that palmer, from Palestine's land. 
The shell on his hat,- and' the staff i^ His hand ?— «^ 

'* Ndw palmer, grey palmer, O tell unto me. 
What news bring you home from the Holy Countrie ? 
And how goes the warfare by Gallilee's strand? 
And;how &re our nobles, thie flower of the land ?''-^^ 

^' O well goes the warfare by Gallilee's wave. 
For Gilead» and Nablous, and Ramah we hare ; 

m 

And well fare our nobles by Mount Lebanon, 

For the Heathen have lost, and the Christians have won."«-^ 

A fair chain of gold^'mid her ringlets there hung ; 

O'er the palmer's grey locks the fair chain has she flung : 

" Oh pahner, grey palmer, this chain be thy fee. 

For the news thou hast brought from tha £(ply. Countria 
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" And palmer^ good palmer, by Gallilee's ware, 

O saw ye Count Albert, the gentle and brave ? 

When the Crescent went back, and the Red-cross rush'd on, 

O saw ye him foremost on Mount Lebanon ?"—» 

'^ O lady, fitir lady, the tree green it grows ; 

O lady, fair lady, the stream pure it flows; 

Your castle stands strong, and your hopes soar on high. 

But lady, fair lady, all blossoms to die. 

'^ The green boughs they wither, the thunderbolt falls, ' 
It leaves of your castle but levin-scorch'd walls ; 
The.. pure stream runs muddy ; the gay hope is gone ; 
Count Albert is prisoner on Mount Lebanon/'-^ 

O she's ta'en a horse, should be fleet at her speed ; 
And she's ta'en a sword, should be sharp at her need ; 
And she has ta'en shipping for Palestine's land. 
To ransom Count Albert from Soldanrie's hand. 
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Small thought. had Coimt Albert on fair (Rosalie^ 
Small thought joh his faith/ or his knigfathood^ had he ; 
A heathenidi damsel his light heart had .won,. 
The Soldan's fiur daa^ter of Mount Lebanon.:^ 

*^ O Christian^ brave Christian, my lore vould'st.t^boa he. 
Three things must thou do ere I hearkenito thee: 
Our laws and our worship on thee shalt.ihoa take; 
And this thou shalt first do for Zulelna's sake. 

'^ Andy next^ in the carern, where burns eTermore * 
The mystical flame which the Curdmana adosre^ 
Alonje, and in silenoe, three tnights shaU tthoa mk^i 
And this thou shalt next do^&r Zukma% sake^ 

'^ And, last,' thou shalt aid us with counsel and huid. 
To drira the Frank robber from Palestine's land ; 
For my lord and my love then Count Albert I'll take, 
When all this is aoeamplish'd for Zulema's sake."—' 
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« 



He haa thvoRm by tlufl helmet and cPMSh-liftiiclled sirtrd, 
Renounoitig'kiB ]qi^g]iithOQd> denying kis Lord ; 
He has ta'en the' greeu Caftan^ and ttfrhan put on, ^ 
For the.love of ^ie-maiden of £iir Lebaaon. 

And in the dread eavarn^ deep deep und^ gvomd^ 
Which fifty «teel gates and steel pfitrtals eurroiuid^ . 
He has watch'd until day-bveak^ but s%ht .saw he aone» 
Sare the flanie bwming bright^ on its altar of stone. 

Amazed .vas^tfae ^pviimssy the £k4dan aoiased ; 
Sore mumtur'd the.priesta as on Albert they igased : 
They seairch'd aH'his:gsraients> and^ under hi« weed^ 
They foundi-and tooki&om Imd, Us t0sary beads. 

Agaili:i]i the caTcon^ de^P'dioep'iindier gniiuid^ 
Hervatdi'd^e I<me ni^ht^ while jtbe winds wh£atied coiind r 
Far off was their murmur^ it came not morO'njghi 
The flame burnt^ unrnpiK^^aod POQ^^H else didrhe spy. 
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Loud murmur'd the priests^ and amazed was the Idng, 
While many dark spells of their witchcraUb they sing ; 
They search'd Albert's body^ and^ lo ! on his breast 
Was the sign of the Cro6S> by his father impressed* 

The prie(its they erase it with care and with pain> 
And the recreant retnm'd to the cavern again ; 
But^ as he descended^ a whisper there fell !«-* 
It was his good angel> who bade him farewell ! 

High bristled his hair> his heart fluttered and beat^ 
And he tum'd ham five steps, half resolved to retreat ; 
But his heart it was harden'd^ his purpose was gone^ 
When he thought of the maiden of fiiir Lebanon. 

Scarce pass'd he the archwayi the threshold scarce trod^ 
When the winds from the four points of Heaven were 

abroad; 
They mftde -eadi steel portal to rattle and ring, ^ 
And^ borne on the blast, came the dread Fire-King. 
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Full sore rodc'd the cavern whene'er he drew nigh, 
The £re on the akar hlazed bickering and high ; 
In volcanic explosions the moilntains prodahn 
The dreadful approach of the Monarch of Flame. 

Unmeasured in height^ undistingtiish'd in form. 
His breath it was lightning, iiis voice it was storm ; 
I ween the stout heart of Count Albert was tame. 
When he saw in his terrors the Moiiarch of Flame. 

In his hand a broad £a,uIchion blue-glimmer'd through smoke, 
And Mount Lebanon shook as the monarch he spoke :— < 
'^ With this brand shaltthou conquer, thus long, and no 

more, 
Till thou bend to the Cross, and the Virgin adore."—- 

The doud-shronded Arm gives 'the weapon ; and, see ! 
The recreant receives the charm'd gift on his knee : 
The thunders growl distant, and faint gleam the fires. 
As, borne on his whirlwind, th^ Phantom retires. 
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Count AlJi)ert lias arm'd him the Paynim among. 
Though his heart it was false^ yet Us ana it wascBtnmg ; 
Aud the Red-cee6s wax'd faiat, and the dresoeait came t>n^ 
From the day he oommanded on Mount Lehimon. 

From Lehanon's forests to Gallilee's wave. 

The sands of Samaar drank the blood of the hmve ; 

TiU the Knights of the Temple^ and Knights of Saint John, 

With SiJam'. King Biddwin, against Wm cameo-. 

The war<<yinbals datter'd^ the tjrumpets re|ilied, 
ThQ laafies were couch'dj and they dosed on each side ; 
And horsamen and horses Count Albert o'erthrew, 
TiU he pierced the thick tumult King Baldwin unto. 

Against the charm'd blade which Count Albert did wield^ 
The fence had been vain of the King's Bed-<roflis ahield ; 
But a Page thrust him forward the monarch heiwe. 
And deft the pfoud tiyrbim.the renegade wore. 
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So fell was the dint^ that Count Albert stoop'd low 
Before the cross'd shield^ to his steel saddle-bow ; 
And scarce had he bent to the Red-cross his'head^ — 
*' Bonne grace, notre Dame /"he unwittingly said. 

Sore sigh'd the charm'd sword^ for its virtue was o er^ 
It sprung from his grasp^ and was never seen more ; 
But true men have saad^ that the lightning's red wing 
Did waft back the brand to the dread Fire-King. 

He dench'd his set teeth^ and his gauntletted hand ; 
He stretch'd^ with one buffet^ that Page on the strand ; 
As back from the stripling the broken casque roll'd^ 
You might see the blue eyes^ and the ringlets of gold. 

Short time had Count Albert in horror to stare 
On those death-swimming eye-balls^ and blood-clotted hair ; 
For down came the Templars, like Cedron in floods 
And dyed their long lances in Saracen blood. 
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The Saracens^ Curdmans^ and Ishmaelites yield 
To the scallop^ the saltier^ and crosletted shield ; 
And the eagles were gorged with the infidel dead^ 
From Bethsaida's fountains to Naphthali's head. 

The battle is over on Bethsaida's plain.-— 
Oh^ who is yon Paynim lies stretch'd mid the slain ? 
And who is yon Page lying cold at his knee ? — 
Oh^ who but Count Albert and fair Rosalie. 

The Lady was buried in Salem's bless'd bounds 
The Count he was left to the vulture and hound : 
Her soul to high mercy Our Lady did bring ; 
His went on the blast to the dread Fire-King. 

Yet many a minstrel^ in harping/ can tell^ 
How the Red Cross it conquer'd^ the Crescent it fell ; 
And lords and gay ladies hare sigh'd^ 'mid their glee^ 
At the tale of Count Albert and fair Rosalie. 
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FREDERICK AND ALICE. 



This tale it imitated^ rather than translated^ from a frag^ 
ment introduced in C^oethe*s '^ Claudina von Villa Bella," 
where it it sung hy a mernber of a gang of banditti^ to en^ 
gage the attention of the family y vphile his companions 
break into the castle* Jt owes any little merit it may pos- 
sess to my friend M& Lewis, to whom it was sent in an 
extremely rude state ; arid who^ after some material im- 
provements, published it in his ^^ Tales of Wonder. 



»» 



Frederick leases the land of France, 
Homeward hastes his steps to measure ; 

Careless casts the parting glance 
On the scene of former, pleasure. 

Joying in his prancing steed^ 
Keen to prove his untried blade^ 

Hope's gay dreams the soldier lead 
Over mountain^ moor^ and glade. 
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Helpless^ ruin'd^ left forlorn^ 

Lovely Alice wept alone ; 
Moum'd o'er love's fond contract torn, 

Hope, and peace, and honour flown. 

Mark her breast's convulsive throbs ! 

See, the tear of anguish flows ! — 
Mingling soon with bursting sobe. 

Loud the laugh of frenzy rose. 

Wild she cursed, and wild she pra3r'd ; 

Seven long days and nights are o'er ; 
Death in pity brought his aid. 

As the village bell struck foiu*. 

Far from her, and fiar from France, 
Faithless Frederick onward rides ; 

Marking, blithe, the morning's glance 
Mantling o'er the mountain's sides. 
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Heard ye not the boding sounds 

As the tongue of yonder tower^ 

Slowly^ to the hills around. 

Told the fourth, the fated hour ? 

« 

Starts the steed, and snuffs the air. 

Yet no cause of dread appears ; 
Bristles high the rider's hair. 

Struck with strange mysterious fears. 

Desperate, as his terrors rise. 

In the steed the spur he hides ; 
From himself in rain he flies ; 

Anxious, restless, on he rides* 

Seven long days, and seven long nights. 
Wild he wander'd, woe the while ! 

Ceaseless care, and causeless fright. 
Urge his footsteps many a mile. 



;« ^ 
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Dark the seventh sad night descends ; 

Rivers swell, and rain-streams pour ; 
While the deafening thunder lends 

All the terrors of its roar^ 

Weary, wet, and spent with toil. 
Where his head shall Frederick hide? 

Where, but in yon ruin'd aisle. 
By the lightning's flash descried. 

To the portal, dank and low. 
Fast his steed the wanderer bound ; 

Down a ruin'd staircase slow. 
Next his darkling way he wound. 

Long drear vaults before him lie ! 

Glimmering lights are seen to glide !-* 
" Blessed Mary, hear my cry ! 

Deign a sinner's steps to guide !"->• 
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Often lost their quiyering beam^ 

Still the lights move slow before^ 
Tin they rest their ghastly gleam 

Right against an iron door. 

Thundering voices from within, 
Mix'd with peals of laughter, rose ; 

As they fell, a solemn strain 

Lent its wild and wondrous, close ! 

Midst the din, he seem'd to hear 
Voice of friends, by death removed ; — 

Well he knew that solemn air, 
'Twas the lay that Alice loved, — 

Hark ! for now a solemn knell 

Four times on the still night broke ; 

Four times, at its deadcn'd swell. 
Echoes from the ruins spoke. 
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As the lengthen'd clangors die^ 
Slowly opes the iron door ;. 

Straight a banquet met his eye^ 
But a funeral's form it wore t 

Coflins for the seats extend ; 

All with black the board was spiead ;. 
Girt by parent, brother, friend. 

Long since numbered with the dead ! 

Alice, in her grave-clothes bound, 
* Ghastly smiling, points a seat ; 
All arose, with thundering sound i 
All the expected stranger greet. 

High their meagre arms they wave. 
Wild their notes of welcome swell ;— 

" Welcome, traitor, to the grave ! 
Perjured, bid the light farewell !" — 
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WAR SONG 

OF THE 

ROYAL EDINBURGH LIGHT DRAGOONS. 



^^ Nenniiu. Is not peace the end of anns ? 

Caratach. Not where the cause implies a general conquest. 
Had we a difference with some petty isle, 
Or with our neighbours, Britons, for our landmarks, 
The taking in of some rebellious lord. 
Or making head against a slight commotion. 
After a day of blood, peace might be urged : 
But where we grapple for the land we live on, 
The liberty we hold more dear than life. 
The gods we worship, and, next these, our honours, 
And, with those, swords, that know no end of battle^- 
Those men, beside themselves, allow no neighbour. 
Those minds, that, where the day is, daim inheritance, 
And, where the sim makes ripe the fruit, their harvest, 
And, where they march, but measure out more ground 

To add to Rome 

It must not be. — No I as they are our foes. 

Let's use the peace of honour — ^that's fair dealing ; 

But in our hands our swords. The hardy Roman, 

That thinks to graft himself into my stock. 

Must first begin his kindred under ground. 

And be allied in ashes."' Bonduca. 
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The following War Song was written during the ap- 
prehension of an inyasion. The corps of yolunteersj to 
which it was addressed, was raised in 1797^ consisting 
of gentlemen^ mounted and armed at their own expence. 
It still subsists, as the Bight Troop of the Royal Mid 
Lothian Light Cavalry^ commanded by the Honourable 
Lieutenant- Colonel Ditndas. The noble and constitu- 
tional measure, of arming freemen in defence of their 
own rights, was no where more successful than in Edin- 
burgh, which furnished a force of 3000 armed and dis- 
ciplined volunteers, including a Regiment of Cavalry^ 
from the City and County, and two Corps of Artillery, 
each capable of serving twelve guns. To such a force, 
above all others, might, in similar circumstances^ be ap- 
plied the exhortation of our ancient Galgacus : ^^ Pro* 

< 

'^ inde Uuri in aciem, et majores veitros et posteros cogi'^ 
'Uate." 
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WAR SONG 



OF THE 

ROYAL EDINBURGH LIGHT DRAGOONS. 



To horse ! to horse ! the standard flies^ 

The bugles sound the call ; 
The Gallic nary stems the seas^ 
The voice of Battle's on the breeze. 

Arouse ye, one and all ! 

From high Dunedin s towers we come, 

A band of brothers true ; 
Our casques the leopard's spoils surround, 
With Scotland's hardy thistle crown'd ; 

We boast the red and blue.* 



* The Royal Ck>loan. 
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Thougb tamely crouch to Gallia's frown^ 

Dull Holland's tardy train ; 
Their rayish'd toys though Romans moum^ 
Though gallant Switzers vainly spurn^ 

And^ foaming^ gnaw the chain ; 

O ! had they mark'd the avenging call 

Their brethren's murder gave^ 
Disunion ne'er their ranks had mown^ 
Nor patriot valour, desperate grown. 
Sought freedom in the grave ! 

Shall we, too, bend the stubborn head. 

In Freedom's temple bom. 
Dress our pale cheek in timid smile. 
To hail a master in our isle. 

Or brook a victor's scorn ? 

No ! though destruction o'er die land 
Come pouring as a flood. 
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The suD^ that gees our falling day. 
Shall mark our sabres' deadly sway> 
And set that night in blood. 

For gold let Gallia's legions fight. 

Or plunder's bloody gain ; 
Unbribed, unbought, our swords we draw. 
To guard our King, to fence our Law, 

Nor shall their edge be vain. 

If ever breath of British gale 

Shall hn the tri-color. 
Or footstep of invader rude. 
With rapine foul, and red with blood. 

Pollute our happy shore,— 

Then farewell home ! and farewell friends ! 

Adieu each tender tie ! 
Resolved, we mingle in the tide. 
Where charging squadrons furious ride. 

To conquer, or to die* 
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To horse ! to horse ! the sabres gleam ; 

High sounds our bugle-call ; 
Combined by honoiu*'s sacred tie^ 
Our word is^ Laws and Liberty ! 

March forward^ one and all ! 



I 
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THE 

NORMAN HORSE-SHOE. 

Air— The War- song of the Men of Glamorgan. 



The Welth^ inhdbitmg a mountainput country, and possessing 
only an inferior breed ofhorses, were usuaUy unable to en- 
counter the shock of the Anglo-Norman cavalry. Occasion- 
ally, however, they were successful in rejpeUing the invaders ; 
and the following verses are supposed to celebrate a defeat 
of Clare, Earl of Striguil and Pembroke, and of Ne- 
ville, Baron ofChepttow, Lords-Marchers of Monmouth- 
shire, Rymny is a stream which divides the counties cf 
Monmouth and Glamorgan : CaerphiHf the scene of the sup- 
posed battle, is a vale upon its banks, dignified by the ruiw 
of a very ancient castle* 



I. 

xIed glows the forge in Striguirs bounds^ 
And hammers din^ and anvil sounds^ 
And armourers^ with iron toil. 
Barb many a steed for battle's broil. 
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Foul fall the hand which bends the steel 
Around the courser's thundering hee]> 
That e'er shall dint a sable wound 
On fair Glamorgan's velvet ground. 

II. 
From Chepstow's towers, ere dawn of morn. 
Was heard afar the bugle horn ; 
And forth, in banded pomp and pride. 
Stout Clare and fiery Neville ride. 
They swore, their banners broad should gleam. 
In crimson light, on Rjrmny's stream ; 
They vow'd, Caerphili's sod should feel 
The Norman charger's spuming heel. 

III. 
And sooth they swore— the sun arose. 
And R3rmny's wave with crimson glows ; 
For Clare's red banner, floating wide, 
RoU'd down the stream to Severn's tide ! 
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And sooth they ToVd-— the trampled green 
Shew'd where hot Neville's charge had been : 
In every sable hoof-tramp stood 
A Norman horseman's curdling blood ! 

IV. 
Old Chepstow's brides may curse the toil^ 
That arm'd stout Clare for Cambrian broil ; 
Their orphans long the art may rue^ 
For Neville's war-horse forged the shoe. 
No more the stamp of armed steed 
Shall dint Glamorgan's velvet mead ; 
Nor trace be there^ in early spring. 
Save of the Fairies' emerald ring. 
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THE 

DYING BARD. 

AiB — ^Dafiydz Gangwem 



The Welsh tradition hearty Hiut a Bard^ on hit dea^^^bed, de^ 
manded hit harp, and played the air to whi<^ ihete vertet 
are adapted; requetting, that it might lepetformed at his 
funeral. 



I. 
DiNAS Emlinn^ lament ; fbr the moment is nigh^ 
When mute in the woodlands thine echoes shall die ; 
No more by sweet Teivi Cadwallon shall raye^ 
And mix his wild notes with the wild-dashing ware. 

II. 
In spring and in autumn^ thy glories of shade 
Unhonour'd shall flourish^ unhonour'd shall fade ; 
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For soon shall be lifeless the eye and the tongue^ 
That yiew'd them with raptuie, with rapture that 
sung. 

III. 
Thy sons, Dinas Emlinn, may march in their pride. 
And chase the proud Saxon from Prestatyn's side ; 
But where is the harp shall gi^e life to their name ? 
And where is the bard shall give heroes their fame P 

IV. 
And oh, Dinas Emlinn ! thy daughters so fair. 
Who heave the white bos(»n, and wave the dark hair ; 
What tuneful enthusiast s&all worship their eye. 
When half of their charms with Cadwallon shall die ? 

V. 

Then adieu, silver Teivi ! I quit thy loved scene. 
To join the dim choir of the bards who have been ; 
With Lewarch, and Meilor^ and Merlin the Old, 
And sage Taliessin, high harping to hold. 
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VI. 
And adieu^ Dinas Emlinn ! still green be thy shades^ 
Unconquer'd thy warriors, and matchless thy maids ! 
And thou, whose faint warblings my weakness can tell. 
Farewell, my loved Harp ! my last treasure, farewell ! 
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THE 



MAID OF TORO. 



O, LOW shone the sun on the fair lake of Toro^ 

And weak were the whispers that waved the dark wood. 
All as a fair maiden^ bewilder'd in sorrow^ 

Sorely sigh'd to the breezes^ and wept to the flood. 
'' O, saints ! from the mansions of bliss lowly bending ; 

Sweet Virgin I who hearest the suppliant's cry ; 
Now grant my petition^- in anguish ascending. 

My Henry restore, or let Eleanor die !" — 

All distant and faint were the sounds of the battle. 
With the breezes they rise, with the breezes they iaSl, 

Till the shout^ and the groan, and the conflict's dread rattle. 
And the chace's wild clamour, came loading the gale. 
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Breathless she gazed on the woodlands so dreary ; 

Slowly approaching a warrior was seen ; 
Life's ebbing tide mark'd his footsteps so weary, 

Cleft was his helmet^ and woe was his mien. 

'^ O, save thee^ fair maid^ for our armies are flying ! 

O, save thee^ fair maid^ for thy guardian is low ! 
Deadly cold on yon heath thy brare Henry is lying ; 

And &st through the woodland approaches the foe."— 
Scarce could he &ulter the tidings of sorrow^ 

And scarce could she hear them^ benumb'd with despair : 
And when the sun sunk on the sweet lake of Toro> 

Forerer he.s^ to the Brave^ and the Fair. 



VOL. III. 
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HELLVELLYN. 



In ihe tpring of 1805, a young gentleman of talents^ and of a most 
amiable disposition^ perished "by losing his way on the. mountain 
Hellvellyn. Hit remaint were not discovered tiU three months 
afterwards^ when they were found guarded by a failhful terrier 
hiteh^ his constant attendant during frequent solitary ramXiiks 
through the wUds of Cuwiberland and Westmoreland. 



I climb'd the dark brow of the mighty Hellrellyii^ 
Lakes and mountains beneath me gleam'd misty and 
wide; 
All was stilly save by fits when the eagle was yelling. 

And starting aroupd me the echoes replied. 
On the right, Striden-edge round the Red-tarn was bending 
And Catchedicam its left verge wab defending. 
One huge nameless rock in the front was ascending. 
When I mark'd the sad spot where the wanderer had 
died. 
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Dark green was the spot mid the brown mountain-heathery 

Where the Pilgrim of Nature lay stretch'd in decay^ 
Like the corpse of an outcast abandon'jd to weather. 

Till the mountain-winds wasted the tenantle^s day. 
Nor yet quite deserted^ though lonely extended. 
For, fiiithfhl in death, his mute fevourite attended. 
The much-loved remains of her master defended. 
And chased the hill-fox and the raven away. 

How long didst thou think that his silence was slumber ; 

When the wind waved his garment^ how oft didst thou 
start; 
How many long da]^ and long weeks didst thou number. 

Ere he &ded bcifore thee, the friend of thy heart ? 
And, oh ! was it meet, that,— -no requiem read o'er him. 
No mother to weep, and no friend to deplore him. 
And thou, little guardian, alone stretch'd before him,-— 

Unhonour^d the pilgrim from life should depart ! 

When a Prince to the hte of the Peasant has yielded. 
The tapestry waves dark round the dim-lighted hall ; 
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With scutcheons of silver the coffin is shielded. 
And pages stand mute by the canopied pall * 
Through the courts^ at deep midn]ghi<, the torches are 

In the proudlyy«rdbi'd chapel the banners are beaming; 
Far adown the long aisle sacred music is streammg. 
Lamenting a Chief of the People should &3X* 

But meeter for thee, genUe lover of nature, 

fo lay down thy head like the meek mountain lamb ; 
When, wilder'd, he drops from some cliff huge in stature. 

And draws his last sob by the side of his dam. 
And more stately thy couch by this desart lake lyings 
Thy obsequies sung by the grey plover- jftying. 
With one fiiithful frioid but to witness thy dying. 
In the anns of Hellvellyn and Catchedicam* 



BALLADS 



FROM 



THE GERMAN. 
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WILLIAM AND HELEN. 



ImiUatedfrom ihe ^^ Lekoee'* of Buboer. 



The author bad resolved to omit ihe following ver- 
sion of a well-known Poem> in any collection which he 
might make of his poetical trifles. But the publishers 
•haying pleaded for its admission, the author has con- 
sentedj though not unaware of the disadvantage at which 
ibis youthftd essay (for it was written in 1T95) must 
appear with those which have been executed by much 
more able hands, in particular that of Mr Taylor of 
Norwich, and that of Mr Spencer. 

The following Translation was written long before 
the author saw any other, and originated in the follow- 
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ing circamstances. A lady of high rank in the literary 
world read this romantic tale^ as translated by Mr Tay- 
lor^ in the house of the celebrated Professor Dogald 
Stewart of Edinburgh. The author was not present, nor 
indeed in Edinburgh at the time ; but a gentleman who 
had the pleasure of hearing the ballad, afterwards told 
him the story, and repeated the remarkable chorus, 

^^ Tnmp ! tnunp ! along ffae land ihey laode, 

Splash ! splash ! along the sea ; 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! The dead can ride ! 

Dost fear to rids with me ?" 

Jn attemptincta tonaUticHai lihenintendfldtHnlir to dx^ 
cuhla JUUiong. £d«nd8».the jneaeat.andu)c^ 
tate to n^doe usa of this impreasiyetfltanaHi.;; ArMhich 
JpoeduBi heJutt amce,dbtainfid.th6faBgitesiaB.Hof :diein- 
ganioos gpentonan to whom it^noperly^bslioaDgs. 
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WILLIAM AND HELEN. 



I. 

From heavy dreams &ir Helen roee^ 
And eyed the dawning red : 

'' Alas^ my love^ thou tamest long ! 
O art thou false or dead*?"-— 

II. 
With gallant Fred'ridc'a princely power 

He sought the bold crusade ; 
But not a wcnrd from Judah's wars 

Told Hden how he sped. 

02 
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III. 

With Paynim and with Saracen 
At length a truce was made. 

And ev'ry knight retum'd to dry 
The tears his love had shed. 

IV. 

Our gallant host was homeward bound. 

With many a Boag of joy ; 
Green waved the laurel in each plume. 

The badge of victory. 

V. 

And old and young, and sire and son. 
To meet them crowd the way. 

With shouts, and mirth, and melody. 
The debt of love to pay. 
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VI. 

Full many a maid her true love met. 
And sobb'd in his embrace. 

And flutt'ring joy in tears and smiles, 
Arra3^d fiill many a &ce. 

VII. 
Nor joy nor smile for Helen sad ; 

She sought the host in vain ; 
For none could tell her William's £Ette, 

If Mthless, or if slain. 

VIII. 
The martial band is past and gone ; 

She rends her raven hair. 
And in distraction's bitter mood 

She weeps with wild despair. 
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IX. 

'' O rifle, my child/' faer mother eaid, 
" Nor sorrow thus in ?aiii ; 

A p^jiired lorer's ^eetbg heart 
No tears recal again/'—- 

X. 

'^ O mother, what is gone, is gcme. 

What's lost for ever lorn : 
Death, death alone can comfort me ; 

O had I ne'er been bom i 

XI. 
O break, my heart, O break at once 
Drink my life4ik)od. Despair ! 
No joy renuuna on earth for me. 
For me in beavvn no share/'— 



I 
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XIL 

" O enter not in jndgmeat, L«rdf ' 

The pioiM^Biollier frays ; 
" Impute not gialt to-thy fraO ckiM ! 

She Imows not what die eays. 

XIII. 
'^ O say tby pKter nMtSBr, child ! 

O tarn to God and^gnoe ! 
His will, that tmrn'd t&y Miss to bak. 

Can change thy Me to Uiss-'^i*^ 

XIV. 
'' O mother, mother^ what is Miss ? 

O mother, what is bale? 
My William's love was heaven on eavA, 

Without it earth h^ hell. 
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XV- 

" Why should I pray to ruthless Heaven^ 
, Since my loved William's slain ? 

i only prayed for William's salce^ 
And aU my prayers were vain."*^ 

XVI. 
'^ O take the sacrament, my child^ 

And check these tears that flow ; 
By resignation's humUe prayer, 

O hallow'd be thy woe r— * 

xyii. 

'' No sacrament can quench this fire. 
Or slake this scorching pain ; 

No sacrament can bid the dead 
Arise and live again. 
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XVIII. 

*' O breaks my heart, O break at onoe t 

Be thou'my god^ Despair ! 
Heaven's heaviest blow has fedrn on me. 

And vain each fruitless pray'r."-*- 

XIX. 

" O enter not in judgment^ Lord, 

With thy fran child of ckty ! 
She knows not what her tongue has spoke ; 

Impute it not, I praj f 

XX. ^ 

" Forbear, my child, this desp'rate woe. 

And turn to God and grace ; 
Well can devotion's heavenly glow 

Ckmvert thy bale to Miss."—- 
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XXI. 

'^ O mother, mother^ what is Uiss ? 

O mother, what is bale ? . 
Without my William what were .heaven. 

Or with him what were heO J^'^— 

XXIL 
Wild she arraigns the<etenHd 4oom, 

Upbraids each sacred power. 
Till spent, she sought her silent room. 

All in the lonely tower* 

XXIII. 
She beat'her bfea8t,^«he immg her hands. 

Till sun and day fnar&toSes, - 
And through the.glsiiiai'dbiglailtioe shone 

The twinkling<of tite-star. 
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XXIV, 

Then craBh ! the hesFy draw^bridge fell 
' That o'er the moat was hung ; 
And clatter ! clatter ! en its boards 
The hoof of oourser rung. 

XXV. 

The dank of echoing steel was heard 

As off the rider bounded ; 
And slowly on the winding stair 

A heavy footstep sounded. 

XXVI. 
And hark ! and hark 1 a knock— Tap 1 ttap \ 

A rustling stifled noise;-*— 
Door-latch and tinkling staples ring;*- 

At length a whispering voice. 
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XXVII. 

" AwBke, awake ! arise^ my love ! 

How^ Helen^ dost thou £ure ? 
Wak'st thou^ or deep'st? laugh'st thou^ or weep 

Hast thought on me^ my &ir?"—- 

XXVIIL 

" My love ! my love !— so late by night !— - 

I wakedj I wept for thee : 
Much have I borne since dawn of mom ; 

Where, WOliam, could'st thou be ?"— 

XXIX. 

*' We saddle late-— From Hungary 

I rode since darkness fell ; 
And to its bourne we both return 

Before the matin bell." — 
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XXX. 

'' O rest this night within my arms^ 

And warm thee in their fold ! 
Chill howls through hawthcnm bush the wind ;— - 

My love is deadly cold."—  

XXXI. 

'^ Let the wind howl through hawthorn bush ! 

This night we must away ; 
The steed is wight^ the spur is bright ; 

I cannot stay till day. 

XXXII. 

^' Busk> busk^ and boune ! Thou mount'st behind 

Upon my black barb steed : 
O'er stock and stile^ a hundred miles^ 

We haste to hnM bed."-« 
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XXXIII. 

" To-night— to-niglit a hxmdred miles !-— 

O dearest William, stay 1 
The bell strikes twelve <■ dark, dismal hour 

O wait, my love, till day !• '— - 

XXXIV. 

" Look here, look here-«-the moon shines clear- 

Full &st, I ween, we ride ; 
Mount and away ! for ere the day 

We reach our bridal bed. 

XXXV, 

'^ The black barb snorts, the bridle brings ; 

Haste, busk, apd bounei, and seat 4kse ! 
The feast is mad% the ehamher speead. 

The bridal guests await thee.'^«— 
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XXXVL 

StioBg knre prerail'd: She^budcs^ she boanesy 

She mounts thejittrbbehmd^ 
And round her dariing WiHIam's wairt 

Her lily arms she twined. 

XXXVII. 
And honyl hniry ! off they rode. 

As fast as &st might be; 
Spum'd from the courser's thundering heek> 

The flashing pebbles flee* 

XXXVIII. 

And on the rig^t> and on the left^ 

Ere they could snatch avieir. 

Fast, fiist each mountain, mead, aa^ pbiin. 

And cot and castle flev. 

10 
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XXXIX. 

*' Sit fiist-^ost fear ?*-Tbe moofii shmes dear- 
Fleet goes my barb— keep Jiold ! 
Fear'st thou ?"— '' O no !" she faintly said ; 
But why 80 stem and cold ? 



<€ 



XL. 

'' What yonder rings ? wW yonder siogs ? 

Why shrieks the owlet gray ?"— 
" 'Tis death-bells dang^ 'tis funeral song. 

The body to the day. 

XLI. 
'' With song and dang at morrow's dawn. 

Ye may inter the dead : 
To-night I ride, with my young bride> 

To deck our bridal bed. 
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XLII. 
'' Come with thy choir> thou coffined guests 

To swell our nuptial song ! 
Come^ priest^ to bless our marriage feast ! 

Come all^ come all along !"— 

XLIII. 
Ceased clang and song; down sunk the bier; 

The shrouded corpse arose : 
And hurry ! hurry ! all the train 

The thund'ring steed pursues. 

XLIV. 
And forward ! forward ! on they go ; 
High snorts the straining steed ; 

« 

Thick pants the rider's labouring breathy 
As headlong on they speed. 
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XLV. 

'^ O William^ why this savage haste ? 

And where thy bridal bed ?" 
'' 'Tis distant far^ low> damp^ and chilly 

And narrow^ trustiest maid."-*-' 



XLVL 
*' No room for me ?**— *' Enough for both ;— 

Speedy speedy my barb, thy course !" 
O'er thund'ring bridge, through boiling fiorge, 

He drove the furious horse. 

XLVII. 
Tramp! tramp! along the land they rode. 

Splash! splash! along the sea; 
The scourge is wight, th^ spur is 

The flashing pebbles flee. 
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XLVIIL 

Fled past on right and left bow fasti 

Each forest, grove, and bower ; 
On right and left fled past how fast 

Each city, town, and tower. 

XLIX. 

" Dost fear ? dost fear ? The moon shines clear. 

Dost fear to ride with me ? 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! The dead can ride !"•— 

O William, let them be 1— 

L. 
" See there, see there ! What yonder swings 

And creaks 'mid whistling rain ?"_ 
" Gibbet and steel, th' accursed wheel ; 

A murd'rer in his chain.— 

VOL. III. p 
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LI. 

" Hollo ! thou felon^ follow here : 

^0 bridal bed we ride ; 
And thou shalt prance a fetter dance 

Before me and my bride/'-— 

LII. 
And hurry ! hurry ! dash^ dash^ clash f 

The wasted form descends ; 
And fleet as wind through hazel bush 

The wild career attends. 

LIIL 
Tramp ! tramp ! along the land they rode. 

Splash ! splash ! along the sea ; 
^The scourge is red^ the spur drops bloody 

The flashing pebbles flee. 
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LIV. 

How iied what moonshine &intly shew'd ! 

How fled what darkness hid ! 
How fled the earth beneath their feet^ 

The heaven abore their head ! 

LV. 
'* Dost fear ? dost fear ? The imoon shines clear^ 

And well the dead can ride ; 
Does faithful Helen fear for them ?" — 

" O leave in peace the dead !"— • 

LVl. 
^' Barb ! Barb ! methinks I hear the cock ; 

The sand will soon be run : 
Barb ! Barb ! I smell the morning air ; 

The race is well nigh done."-**- 
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LVIL 

Tramp ! tramp I along tlie land they rode^ 
Splash ! splash ! along th6 sea ; 

The scourge is red> the spur drops bloody 
The flashing pebbles flee. 

LVIII. 
^^ Hurrah ! hurrah ! well ride the dead ; 

The bride^ the bride is come ! 
And soon we reach the bridal bed^ 

For, Helen I here's my home/'— 

LIX. 

Reluctant on its misty hinge 

Revolved an iron door. 
And by the pale moon's setting beam 

Were seen a church and tow'r. 
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LX. 

With many a shriek and cry whiz round 
The birds of midnight^ scared ; 

And rustling like autumnal leaves 
Unhallow'd ghosts were heard. 

LXI. 
O'er many a tomb and tomb-stone pale 

He spurr'd the fiery horse^ 
Till sudden at an open grave 

He check'd the wond'rous course. 

LXII. 
The falling gauntlet quits the rein, 

Down drops the casque of steel. 
The cuirass leaves his shrinking side. 

The spur his. gory heel. 
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LXIII. 

The eyes desert the naked skull^ 
The mould'ring flesh the bone. 

Till Helen's lily arms entwine 
A ghastly skeleton. 

LXIV. . 
The iiirious barb snorts fire and fbam^ 

And> with a fearfdl bound. 
Dissolves at once in empty air. 

And leaves her on the ground. 

LXV. 
Half seen by fits, by fits half heard. 

Pale spectres flit along. 
Wheel round the maid in dismal dance. 

And howl the funeral song ; 
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LXVI. 

*' E'en when the heart's with anguish deft^ 

Revere the doom of Heav'n. 
Her soul is from her body reft ; 

Her spirit be forgiven !" — 



[ 344 ] 



THE 



BATTLE OF SEMPACH. 



X HESE verses are a literal translation of an ancient 
Swiss ballad upon the battle of Sempach^ fought 9th 
July, 1386, being the victory by which the Swiss Cantons 
established their independence. The author, Albert 
Tchudi, denominated the Souter, from his profession 
of a shoemaker. He was a citizen of Lucerne, esteem- 
ed highly among his countrymen, both for his powers 
as a Meisier-singer or minstrel, and his courage as a 
soldier ; so that he might share the praise conferred by' 
Collins on ^schylus, that— 

^^ Not alone he nursed the poet^s flame, 



But reach*fl from Virtue^s hand the patriot steel.'* 
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The drcamstanoe of their being written by a poet 
retuining from the well-fought field he describes^ and 
in which his country's fortune was secured^ may confer 
on Tchudi's verses an interest which they are not en<* 
tided to claim from their poetical merit. But ballad 
poetry^ the more literally it is translated^ the more 
it loses its simplicity^ without acquiring either grace 
or strength ; and therefore some of the faults of the 
▼erses must be imputed to the translator's feeling it a 
duty to keep as closely as possible to his original. The 
various puns^ rude attempts, at pleasantry^ and dispro* 
portioned episodes, must be set down to Tchudi's ac- 
oount, or to the taste of his age. 

The military antiquary WiU derive some amusement 
from the minute particulars which the martial poet has 
recorded. The mode in which the Austrian men-at- 
arms received the charge of the Swiss, was by forming 
a phalanx, which they defended with their long lances. 
The gallant Winkelried, who sacrificed his own life by 
rushing among the spears, claspng in his arms as many 
as he could grasp, and thus opening a gap in these iron 
battalions, is celebrated in Swiss history. When fairly 
mingled together, the unwieldy length of their wea- 
pons, and cumbrous weight of their defensive armour, 

p2 
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rendered the Austrian men-*at-annt a very unequal 
match for the Hght-armed mountaineers. The Tictoriet 
obtained by die Swiss over the German diivalry^ hitherto 
deemed as formidable on foot as on horseback^ led to 
important changes in the art of war. The poet de- 
scribes the Austrian knights and squires as cutting the 
peaks from their boots ere they could act upcm foot^ in 
allusion to an inconvenient piece of foppery, often men- 
tioned in the middle ages^ Leopold III« Archduke of 
Austria, called, *' The handsome man-at-anns,^ was 
slain in the battle of Sempach> with the flower of. his 
chivalry. 
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'TwAS when among our linden trees 
The bees bad housed in swarms^ 

(And grey-baii'd peasants say that these 
Betoken foreign anas,) 

Then look'd we down to Willisow, 

The land was all in flame ; 
We knew the Archduke Leopold 

With all bis army came. 
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The Austrian nobles made their tow^ 
So hot their heart and bold^ 

« 

" On Switzer carles we'll trample now. 
And slay both young and old." — 

With clarion loud, and banner proud. 

From Zurich on the lake, 
In^nartial pomp and fair array. 

Their onward march they make. 

" Now list, ye lowland nobles all. 
Ye seek the mountain strand. 

Nor wot ye what shall be your lot 
In such a dangerous land. 

" I rede ye, shrive you of your sins. 

Before you further go ; 
A skirmish in Helvetian hills 

May send your souls to woe."— 
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'' But where now shall we find a priest 
Our shrift that he may hext ?"— 

'^ The Switzer priest* has ta'en the field. 
He deals a penance drear. 

" Right heavily upon your head 

He'll lay his hand of steel ; 
And with his trusty partizan 

Your absolution deal."-^ 

'Twas on a Monday morning then> 

The corn was steeped in dew. 
And merry maids had sickles ta'en. 

When the host to Sempach drew. 

The stalwart men of fair Lucerne 
Together hare they. join'd ; 



« All the Swiss clergy who were able to bear arms fought 
in this patriotic war. 
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The pith and core of manhood stern^ 
Was none cast looks behind. 

It was the Lord of Hare-castle^ 
And to the Duke he said^ 

" Yon little band of brethren true 
WOl meet us undismay'd." — 



i»» 



>* 



'* O Hare-castle^* thou Iieart of hare ! 

Fierce Oxenstern replied. 
'^ Shalt see then how the game will fare, 

The taunted knight replied. 



There was lacing then of helmets bright. 

And closing ranks amain ; 
The peaks they hew'd from their boot-points 

Might well nigh load a wain.t 



* In the original, Haasensteiny or HarC'ttone, 
•f- This seems to allude to the preposterous fashion, during 
the middle ages, of wearing boots with the points (|r peaks 
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And thus^ they to each other said, 

^^ Yon handful down to hew 
Will be no boastful tale to tell. 

The peasants are so few." — 

The gallant Swiss confederates there, 

They pray'd to God aloud^ 
And he displayed hi^ rainbow fair • 

Against a swarthy doud. 

Then heart and pulse throVd more and more 

With courage firm and high^ 
And down the good confed'rates bore 

On the Austrian chiFalry. 



tumed upwards, and so long, that in some cases they were fas- 
tened to the knees of the Nearer with small chains. When they 
alighted to fight upon foot, it would seem that the Austrian 
gemlemen found it necessary to cut off these peaks, that they 
might move with the necessary activity. 
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The Austrian Lion* 'gan to growl. 
And toss his mane and tail ; 

And hall, and shaft, and cross^how holt 
Went whistling forth like hail. 

Lance, pike, and halberd, mingled there. 
The game was nothing sweet ; 

The boughs of many a stately tree 
Lay shiver'd at their feet. 

The Austrian men-at-arms stood £Eust, 
So close their spears they laid ; 

It chafed the gallant Winkelried, 
Who to his comrades said*— 

" I have a virtuous wife at home, 
A wife and infant son ; 



* A pun on the Archduke^s name, Leopold. 
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I leave them to my country's care,— 
This field shall soon be won. 

" These nobles lay their spears right thick. 

And keep full firm array. 
Yet shall my charge their order break. 

And make my brethren way/'«»-« 

He rush'd against the Austrian band. 

In desperate career. 
And with his body, breast, and hand. 

Bore down each hostile spear. 

Four lances splinter'd on his crest. 

Six shiver'd in his side ; 
Still on the serried files he press'd — 

He broke their ranks, and died. 

This patriot's self-devoted deed. 
First tamed the Lion's mood. 
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And the four forest Cantons freed 
From thraldom by his blood. 

Right where his charge had made a lane. 
His yaliant comrades burst. 

With sword and axe, and {bartizan. 
And hack, and stab, and thrust. 

The daunted Lion 'gan to whine. 
And granted ground amain. 

The mounted Bull,* he bent his brows. 
And gored his sides again. 

Then lost was banner, spear, and shield. 

At Sempach in the flight. 
The cloister vaults at Konig'sfield 

Hold many an Austrian knight. 



* A pun on the Urus, or wild buU, which gives name to 
the canton of UrL 
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It was the Archduke Leopold^ 

So lordly vould he ride^ 
But he came against the Switser churls. 

And they slew him in his pride. 

The Heifer said unto the Bull> 

^^ And shall I not complain.? 
There came a foreign nobleman 

To milk me on the plain. 

*' One thrust of thine outrageous horn 
Has gaird the knight so sore, ' 

That to the churchyard he is borne. 
To range our glens no more."— - 

An Austrian noble left the stour. 

And fast the flight 'gan take ; 
And he arrived in luckless hour 

At Sempach on the lake. 
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He aud his squire a fisher call'd, 
(His name was Hans Von Rot^) 

" For Iffve, or meed^ or charity^ 
Receive us in thy hoat*" — 

Their anxious call the fisher heard^ 
Andy glad the meed to win^ 

His shallop to the shore he steer'd^ 
And took the fliers in. 

And while against the tide and wind 
Hans stoutl J row*d his way^ 

The noble to his follower sign'd 
He should the boatman slay. 

The fisher's bock was to them tum'd^ 
The squire his dagger drew^ 

Hans saw his shadow in the lake^ 
The boat he overthrew. 
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He Vhelm'd the boat^ and as they strove, 

m 

He stunn'd them with his oar^ 
" Now, drink ye deep, my gentle sirs. 
You'll ne'er stab boatman more. 

" Two gilded fidies in the lake 

This morning have I caught, 
Their silver scales may much ayail^ 

Their carrion flesh is naught."— 

It was a messenger of woe 

Has sought the Austrian land ; 
*' Ah ! gracious lady, evil news ! 

My lord lies on the strand. 



« 



€€ 



At Sempach, on the battle-field. 
His blood corpse lies there."— 
Ah, gracious God !" the lady cried, 
" What tidings of despair !" — 
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Now would you know the minstrel wight^ 
Who sings of strife so stern^ 

Albert the Souter is he hight^ 
A burgher of Lucerne. 

A merry man was he^ I wot^ 
The night he made the lay^ 

Returning from the bloody spot. 
Where God had judged the day. 
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THE 

NOBLE MORINGER, 

AN ANCIENT BALLAD, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN* 



The original of these verses occurs in a collection of 
German popular songs, entitled Sammlung Dentschen 
Volkslieder, Berlin 1807, published by Messrs Busching 
and Von der Hagen, both, and more especially the last, 
distinguished for their acquaintance with the ancient 
popular poetry and legendary history of Germany. 

In the German editor's notice of the ballad, it is stated 
to have been extracted from a manuscript Chronicle of 
Nicholaus Thomann, chaplain to Saint Leonard in Wei- 
senhom, which bears the date 1533 ; and the song is 
stated by the author to have been generally sung in the 
neighbourhood at that early period. Thomann, as quo- 
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ted by the Gennan editor, seems faithfully to have be- 
lieved the event he narrates. He quotes tomb-stones and 
obituaries to prove the existence of the personages of the 
ballad, and discovers that there actually died on the 1 Ith 
May 13i9, a Lady Von Neuffen, Countess of Marstet- 
ten, who was by birth of the house of Moringer. This 
lady he supposes to have been Morringer's daughter 
mentioned in the ballad. He quotes the same authority 
for the death of Berckhold Von NeufFen in the same 
year. The editors, on the whole, seem to embrace the 
opinion of Professor Smith of Ulm, who, from the lan- 
guage of the ballad, ascribes its date to the fifteenth 
century. 

The l^end itself turns on an incident not peculiar to 
Germany, and which perhaps was not unlikely to hap- 
pen in more instances than one, when crusaders abode 
long in the Holy Land, and their disconsolate dames re- 
ceived no tidings of their &te. A story very similar in 
circumstances, but without the miraculous madiinery 
of Saint Thomas, is told of one of the ancient Lords of 
Haigh-hall in Lancashire, the patrimonial inheritance 
of the late Countess of Balcarras ; and the particulars 
are represented in stained glass upon a window in that 
ancient manor bouse* 
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I. 

Of WILL you hear a kniglitly tale of old Bohemian day. 

It was the noble Moringer in wedlock bed he lay. 

He halsed and kiss'd his dearest dame, that was as sweet as 

May, 
And said, '' Now, lady of my heart, attend the words I say. 

II. 
^* 'Tis I have vow'd a pilgrimage unto a distant shrine. 
And I must seek Saint Thomas-land, and leave the land 
that* s mine ; 

VOL. III. Q 
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Here shaJt thou dwell the while in 8tate> so thou wilt pledge 

thy fey. 
That thou for my return will wait seyen twelyemonths and 

a day."— 

III. 
Then out and spoke ths^t Lady bright, sore troubled in her 

cheer, 
'^ Now tell me true» thou noUe Icnight, what order tajkest 

thou heie; 
And who shall lead thy vaasal haod^ and hcM thy lordly 

sway. 
And be thy lady's goardiaa true idien thou art fer away .^"««» 

IV, 
Out spoke the noUe Morio^er^ ^' Of that hare thou no 

care. 
There's many a valiant gentleman of me holds liFing &ir^ 
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The trostiest shall rule my land^ my vassals and my state^ 
And be a guardian tried and true to thee> my lovely mate. 

V. 

'' As Christiai^mao, I nefids must ISeep the vow whidi I 
have plight^ 

When I am &r ia finaeign lahd^ remember thy true knight ; 

And cease^ my dearest dame^ to grieve, fer vaiiD were sor- 
row noir. 

But grant thy Moringer his leave^ since God hath heard 
his vow/'— 

VI. 

It was the noble Moringer from bed he made jbin bowne, 
Aad met him there his ChamberlaiB, with ewer and with 

gown: 
He flmg die mantle on his back, 'twas forr'd with nuiniver. 
He dipp'd his hand in water cold, and batiied his forehead 

lair. 
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VII. 

^' Now hear/' he said^ ** Sir Chamherlain^ trae vassal art 

thou mine> 
And such the trust that I repose in that proved worth of 

thine^ 
For seven years shalt thou rule my towers^ and lead my 

vassal train^ 
And pledge thee for my Lady's faith tQl I return again/'— 

VIII. 
The Chamherlaan was blunt and true^ and sturdily said he. 
Abide, my lord, and rule your own, and take this rede 
from me ; 
That woman's faith's a brittle trus1>— Seven twelvemonths^ 

did'st thou say ? 
I'll pledge me for no lady's truth, beyond the seventh fair 
day.'W 

5 



<c 
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IX. 

The noUe Baron torn'd him round, his heart was ftdl of 

care. 
His gallant Esquire stood him nigh, he was Marstetten's 

heir. 
To whom he spoke right anxiously, '' Thou trusty squire 

to me. 
Wilt thou receive this weighty trust when I am o'er the 

sea? 

X. 

'' To watch and ward my castle strong, and to protect my 

land. 
And to the hunting or the host to lead my vassal band ; 
And pledge thee for my Lady's faith, till seven long years 

are gone. 
And guard her as Our Lady dear was guarded by Saint 
John."— 
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XI: 
Mtrstetten's iwir was kind asid tme, but Mty, hot, and 

young. 
And read&y he ansirer made wiih too presumptuous 

tongue ; 
** My noble lord^ cast care away, and on your journey 

wendj 
And trust this charge to me until your pilgrimage hare 

end. 

XII. 
^' Rely upon my plightod faith, which shall be truly tried. 
To guard your lands, and ward your towers, and with your 

▼assals Hde ; t 

And for your lovely Lady's laith, so virtuous and so dear, 
I'll gage my head it knows no change, be absent thirty 

year/*-*- 
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XIII. 

The noble Moiring^ took ckeer when thus he heard him 

speak. 
And doubt forsook his troabled brotr, and sorrow left his 

dieek; 
A long adieu he bids to aD-i— hoists top-sails^ and away^ 
And wanders in Saint Thomas-land seren twelvemonths and 

a day. 

XIV. 
It was the noble Mormger within an orchard slept^ 
When on the Baron's slumbering sense a boding vision 

crept; 
And whisper'd in his ear a vdce^ ^' 'Tis time> Sir Knight^ to 

wake^ 
Thy Lady and thine heritage another master take. 
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XV. 

'' Thy tower .anothfffir banner kaawB, thjr steeds another 

rein. 
And stoop them to another's will thy gallant vassal train ; 
And she, the Lady of thy lore, so faithful once and fair. 
This night within thy &ther's hall she weds Marstetten's 

heir."— 

XVI. 
It is the noble Moringer starts up and tears his beard, 
'* Oh would that I had ne'er been bom ! what tidings have 

I heard ! 
To lose my lordship and my lands the less would be my 

care. 
But, God ! that e'er a squire untrue should wed my Lady 

fair ! 
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XVII. 

*^ O good Saint Thomas^ hear/' he pray^d^ " my patron 

Saint art thou^ 
A traitor robs me of my land eren while I pay my row ! 
My wife he brings to infamy that was so pure of name^ 
And I am &r in foreign land^ and must endure the shame.**— 

XVIII. 
It was the good Saint Thomas^ then^ who heard 

grim's prayer. 
And sent a sleep so deep and dead that it o'erpower'd his 

cote; 
He waked in fair Bohemian land outstretch'd beside a rill. 
High on the right a castle stood, low on the left a mill. 

XIX. 
The Moringer he started up as one from spell unbound, 
And diz2y with surprise and joy gassed wildly all around ; 
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^^ I know my fftther's ancient towers^ the mill^ the stream 

I know; 
Now Ueaded be my patron Sikint who cheer'd his pilgrfai's 

woer— 

XX. 

He kaat upon his pOgfini Maff, and to the mill he drew. 
So alt^'d was his goodly form that none their master knew. 
The Baron to the miller said^ '' Good friend^ for charity^ 
Tell a poor palmer in yoiur land what tidings may there 
be?"— 

XXI. 

The miller answer'd him again^ '' He knew of little news, 
Sare that the Lady of the land did a new bridegroom 

chuse; 
Her husband died in distant land, such is the constant word. 
His deaitii sits heavy on oar souls, he was a wcsrthy Lord, 
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XXII. 

'' Of him I held the little mill wMch wi&s me living tre9, 
God rest the Baron in his grave^ he still was kind to me ; 
And when Saint Martin's tide comes rounds and millers take 

their toll^ 
The priest that prtiysioirMoringer shall bate both eofie and 
' stole."— 

It was the noble Moringer to dimb the hill begaOf 
And stCMxl before the bolted gate a woe and weary man ; 
'' Now help me^ every saint in heaven that can compassion 

take^ 
Togain theentranoeof myball this woeful match to break/'*— 

XXIV. 

HiB very knock it aounded sad* hia call was sad and slow 

For heart and head> and voice and hand> were heavy all 
I 
with woe; 
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And to the warder thus he spoke^ '' Friend^ to thy Lady 

say, 
A pilgrim from Saint Thomas-land crares harbour for a 

day. 

XXV. 

** IVe wandered many a weary step, my strength is well ni^ 

done. 
And if she turn me from her gate 111 see no morrow's sun; 
I pray, for sweet Saint Thomas' sake, a pilgrim's bed and 

dde. 
And for the sake of Moringer's, her once lored husband's 

soul."--* 

XXVI. 

It was the stalwart warder then he came his dame befin^, 
'' A pilgrim worn and trarel-toil'd stands at the castle door ; 
And prays for sweet Saint Thomas' sake fo^ harbour and for 

dje. 
And for the sake of Mbringer, thy noble husband's soul."— 
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XXVII. 

The Lady's gentle heart was moired^ '' Do up the gate/' 

she said^ 
'^ And bid the wanderer welcome be to banquet and to bed ; 
And since he names my husband's name> so that he lists to 

stay. 
These towers shall be his harbourage a twelyemonth and a 

day."— . 

XXVIII. 
It was the stalwart warder then undid the portal broad. 
It was the noble Moringer that o'er the threshold strode ; 
'' And haye thou thanks, kind heaven," he said, '^ though 

from a man of sin. 
That the true lord stands here onoe more his castle gate 

within."— 
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XXIX. 
Then up the hall paced M<miig^^ his 0tep was sad and slofvr. 
It sat full heavy on his hearty none seem'd their Lord to 

know; 
He aat hhn on a lowly benehj oppreas'd with woe and 

wrong. 
Short space he sat^ hut ne'er to him seem'd little space so 

long. 

XXX. 

Now spent was day^ and feasting o''er^ and come was even* 
inghoor. 

Hie time was mgh when new-made brides retire to nup- 
tial bower ; 

** Our castle's wont/' a brides-man said, ^ hatb been both 
firm and long. 

No guest to harbour in our halls till he shaD chaunt » 
song."— 



*> 
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XXXI. 

Tlien spoke the youthful brtdegroom there as he sat by 

the bride^ 
^^ My meiry minstrel folks/' quoth he> ^^ hiy shalm and 

harp aside ; 
Our pilgrim guest must sing a lay> the castle's rule to hold, 
Afid well his guerdon will I pay with garment and widi 

gold."— 

XXXIL 

'' Chill flows the lay of frozen age/' 'twas thus the pilgrim 

sung, 
^^ Nor golden meed^ nor gannent gay, tmlodfis her faeairy 

tongue; 
Once did I sit, thou bridegroom gay, at board as rich as 

thine. 
And by my side as fair a bride, with all her channs, was mine^ 
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XXXIII. 

*^ Bat time traced furrows on my faoe^ and I grew silver- 

hair'd> 
Fc^ locks of brown^ and cbeeks of youtb^ she left this brow 

and beard ; 
Once rich^ but now a palmer poor^ I tread life's latest stage^ 
And mingle witb your bridal mirtb the lay of frozen age/'— 

XXXIV. 

It was the noble Lady there this woeful lay that hears^ 
And for the aged pOgrim's grief her eye was dimm'd with 

tears; 
She bade her gallant cup-bearer a golden beaker take> 
And bear it to the palmer poor to quaff it for her sake. 

XXXV. 

It was the noble Moringer that dropp'd amid the wine 
A bridal ring of burnish'd gold so costly and so fine : 
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Now listen^ gentles^ to my song, it teUs you but the sooth, 
'TwBS with that verj ring of gold he pledged his bridal 
truth. 

» 

XXXVI. 

Then to Ihe cap-bearer he said, ^ Do me one kindly deed. 
And, should my better days return, full rich shall be thy 

meed; 
Bear back the golden cup again to yonder bride so gay. 
And crave her of her courtesy to pledge the palmer gray."— 

XXXVII. 
The cup-bearer was courtly fared, nor was the boon denied. 
The golden cup he took again, and bore it to the bride ; 
^' Lady/' he said, ^^ your reverend guest sends this, and bids 

me pray. 
That, in thy noble courtesy, thou pledge the pdlmergray ." — 

VOL. III. a 
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XXXVIII. 

The ring hath caught the Lady's eye^ she views it dose and 
near^ 

Then you might hear her shriek aloud^ " The Moringer is 
here !" 

Then might you see her start from seatj while tears in tor- 
rents fell^ 

But whether 'twas for joy or woe the ladies best can tell. 

But loud she utter'd thanks to heaven^ and every saintly 

power. 
That had retum'd the Moringer before the midnight hour ; 
And loud she utter'd vow on vow, that never waa there 

bride, . ^ ->*■ 

That had like her preserved her troth, or been so sorely 1 

tried. 
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XL. 

^' Yes, here I claim tbe praise/' she said, ** to constant 

matrons due. 
Who keep the troth that they hare plight so stedfiEistly and 

true; 
For count the term howe'er you will, so that you count 

aright. 
Seven twelvemonths and a day are out when bells toll 

twelve to-night."— 

XLI. 

It was Marstetten then rose up, his falchion there he diew. 
He kneel'd before the Moringer, and down his weajK)n 
threw; 
My oath and knightly £uth are broke," these were the 

words he said. 
Then take, my liege, thy vassal's sword, and take thy 
vassal's head."— 



€< 
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XLIL 

Tlie noble ^oringer he smiled, and then aloud did say, 
** He gathers wisdom that hath roam'd seven* twelvemonths 

and a day; 
My daughter now hath fifteen years, fame speaks her sweet 

and fiiir, 
I give her for the bride you lose, and name her £»* my heir. 

XLIIL 

'' The young bridegroom hath youthful bride^ the old bride- 
groom the old. 

Whose £dth was kept till term and tide ao punctually were 
told; 

But blessings on the warder kind that oped my castle gate. 

For had I come at marrow tide, I came a day too lat&''— « 



END OF VOLUME THIRD. 
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